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THE LION AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Here in this garden-nook alone 
Lies an old lion of gray stone; 
Once, in the long-gone golden hours, 
A lordly lion, proud in state, 
The guardian of a mansion gate ; 
Now he lies low among the flowers. 





Then, oft he saw the shining doors, 
Heard light feet fall on festal floors, 
Heard music wake its witching din; 
Then danced beneath the torches’ blaze 
The knights and ladies of old days, 
While he watched over all within. 
Now, he lies here, in his old age 
Cast out, rejected, by the rage 
Of time down-beaten, broken, scarred, 
An old gray lion; yet not less 
A lion in his feebleness. 
One thing is left him still to guard. 
He guards it well, by night and day, 
In those great paws of granite gray, 
In the strong shelter of his breast ; 
No man shall serve him yet with scorn, 
Though an old lion thus forlorn, 
And all he guards, a robin’s nest! 
—New York Tribune. 
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EDITO RIAL N OTES. 


A petition for municipal woman suffrage, 
headed by the president of Wellesley 
College, Miss Shafer, and signed by a 
number of the professors and about sev- 
enty of the college girls, has been sent 
in this week to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. The number of students signing 
would have been larger but that many of 
the girls are under twenty-one. 
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Several important bills which affect the 
property rights of married y omen are be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature. One 
of these is ‘ta bill further to protect the 
rights of a husband in the estate of his 
wife.” The interest to be protected is the 
right of the husband to the use of the 
whole of his wife’s real estate as long as 
he lives, if he has had a child born alive, 
and the life-use of one-half of the real estate 
of the wife, when no child is born. These 
rights are not to be alienated without the 
written consent of the husband. 

————_+-——__—_—_—__ 

Now while care is taken to protect the 
husband's life-long use of the real estate 
of his wife, we cannot forget that the wife 
has only the use of one-third of the hus- 
band’s real estate after he is dead. If he 
outlives her, she does not get it at all, and 
she cannot will it, as her right in it ceases 
with her life. Here isa case: A woman be- 
fore her marriage owned a house and land. 
She died, leaving one daughter. ‘The hus- 
band married, and had three other chil- 
dren. The daughter of the first wife, now 
married and with children of her own, 
gteatly needs the property of her mother. 
But the law gives the use of it all to the 
husband, and he spends it all on the chil- 
dren of his second wife. Is it not time 


further to protect and extend the rights of 
wives? 








Mettepletbic 
In Maine the municipal woman suffrage 
bill was defeated, Feb. 27, in the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 42 to 90, 
with one pair. On the day set the gallery 
was crowded with women who had come 
from all parts of the State to hear the dis- 
cussion. Instead, the bill dealing with 
“tramps” took the whole of the morning. 


| well for the bill. 


But the women waited over, and the next | 


morning their question came up. Ex.- | 


Gov. Robie supported the bill in an ear- 
nest and able speech, which commanded 
the closest attention and won the gratitude 
of many women. Other gentlemen spoke 
But on the final vote it 
was defeated. This vote is good for a be- 


| ginning, in a State where the subject has 


' not yet been thoroughly canvassed. 


year the vote was on submitting a con- 


| stitutional amendment, which binds no- 


| 





| Owen, Pennell, Poorman, Raw 


body and decides nothing, and was larger 
numerically, as was to be expected. This 
year it was given for actual legislation, 
which means business. 
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A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in both branches of the 
Michigan Legislature. 


°~C— 


A majority of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives voted in favor of submitting an 
amendment to the State constitution giv- 
ing suffrage to women. ‘The vote stood 
49 yeas to 41 nays. An amendment has 
to receive 65 votes—three-fifths of all the 
108 members—so it failed to pass. But it 
is a gratifying sign of progress when the 
Ohio Legislature, long a stronghold of 
conservatism on this question, gives a 
majority for a woman suffrage measure. 
The vote was taken on the 21st ult., and 
stood as follows: 


Yeas —Messrs. Albaugh, Ames, Barger, Beat- 
ty, Boyd, Braman, Britton, Brown of Cuyahoga, 
Clancy, Clarke, Cope, Davis, Eakins, Griffin, 
Haley, Hamilton, Hart, Hartpence, Harris, 
Holmes, Hysell, Kennedy, Kreis, Laylin, Mc- 
Gregor, McKelvey, Messer, Ople, Ohl, Outcalt, 

ins, Reed, Rorick, 
Shearer, Smalley, Smith, Spencer, Stranahan, 
Strecker, Tryon, ‘Weems, Whitacre, Whittlesey, 
Mr. Speaker—49. 

Nays—Messrs. Ankeny, Armor, Baughman, 
Belville, Bense, Bird, Blue, Boden, Boehmer, 
Coates, Counts, Cromley, Dill, Doran, Egger- 
man, Forbes, Gaumer, Gill, Harper, Holcomb, 
Hudson, Hunt, Jackson, Klensch, LeBlond, 
McCray, Merrick, Monnot, Ohlemacher, Palmer, 
Pfiester, Robeson, Robinson, Sanford, Schuler, 
Shinn, Stewart, Taylor, Tompkins, Worthing- 
ton, Wydman—4l. 





+> 
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The discussion, as is usual in Legisla- 
tive debates on this subject, seems to have 
been enlivened with some rather silly wit- 
ticisms. When Mr. Rawlins got up to 
speak in favor of woman suffrage and 
asked for a glass of water, Mr. Tompkins 
‘rose to a point of order; the gentleman 
was about to run a windmill with water.” 
Mr. Rawlins ‘‘made a happy reply,”’.and 
appears to have turned the laugh on his 
opponent. The Ohio State Journal speaks 
of the woman suffrage resolution as hay- 
ing ‘ta quaint and undefined humor cling- 


Last | 








ing to its garments, a humor that over- | 


shadowed the specific gravity of the ques- | 


tion.” No doubt there is a funny side to 
these debates; but when our grandchil- 
dren look back upon them from the per- 
spective of fifty years hence, it will be 
seen that the comicality lay in the argu- 
ments urged in opposition. 
eS Sy ae 

The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
Ohio was not killed, as incorrectly re- 
ported in the press despatches. It re- 
ceived a vote of 37 ayes to 35 nays. Asa 
constitutional majority, 55, was needed to 
pass it, Mr. Kennedy, the mover of the 
bill, changed his vote from the affirmative 
to the negative, in order to move a recon- 
sideration. ‘The reconsideration was car- 
ried, and the bill was then, at Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s request, referred to the judiciary 
committee, from which it can be called up 
at any time, if there seems a prospect of 
securing the votes needed to pass it. 

—_——-- - + ee 

The thanks of all women and men who 
love justice are due to Senator Hoar and 
the twenty-two U. S. Senators who joined 
with him in the request that the bill 
which admitted Washington Territory 
should recognize the right of the women 
of that Territory to vote. An account of 
it will be found in another column. 


oo 





Dakota was admitted into the Union, 
Feb. 22. A few days after, its Legislature, 
which had twice defeated a general wom- 
an suffrage bill, voted down a bill con- 
ferring municipal suffrage on tax-paying 
women. For years, Dakota men have 
urged their need of all the political rights 
which Statehood gives. Having secured 
this great boon, one of their first acts 
thereafter was to deny any shred of politi- 
cal rights to women. 


++ 
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One is tempted to characterize this ac- 
tion as it deserves. But history will do 





that effectually, by and by. Meanwhile, 





credit should be tii to the council which 
favored the bill, and to those members of 
the House who did so. 


2+ 
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The Legislative Assembly of Ontario 
last week discussed a bill to give unmar- 
ried women and widows the right to vote 
at provincial elections. The women of 
Toronto were present in large numbers, 
and filled the gallery. Mr. Walters, of 
Middlesex, moved the second reading of 
the bill, and made a long and vigorous 
speech in its favor, in the course of which 
one of the pages brought him a beautiful 
bouquet sent by some of the ladies in the 
gallery. Mr. Dryden, of South Ontario, 
objected that to give the franchise to 
women would injure domestic life, and that 
the verdict of Scripture is against giving to 
women any form of ruleover man. Some 
members gave as their reason for opposing 
the bill the fact that it did not include 
married women; others alleged their fear 
that it would ultimately lead to the enfran- 
chisement of all women, and others that it 
proposed to give the political franchise only 
to women with a property qualification, 
whereas the law, as it now stands, gives 
manhood suffrage. The Hon. A. S. Hardy 
moved the rejection of the bill, chiefly on 
the ground that so important a matter 
should be before the voters at a general 
election, and it had not been before them at 
the last election. The Hon. Mr. Mowat 
and Mr. Meredith both spoke against the 
bill, the former, however, admitting that 
he was in favor of giving women power to 
vote. The measure was defeated 22 to 56. 


—__—_——_—*4e—__—_ 


The Toronto Globe says the affirmative 
had quality if not quantity, and adds: 
Mr. Hardy’s astutely worded amend- 


ment had the effect of roping in—if the 
ladies will pardon the phrase—some gentle- 


men who are really friends of woman | 
suffrage. Among these was the Attorney- 
General, the wisest head in the House, 


who is plainly only waiting for the proper 
time to throw his whole weight on the side 
of the cause. The big majority against 
the bill was due to the wording of Mr. 
Hardy’s amendment, which did not direct- 
ly oppose the principle of woman suffrage, 
and to the strenuous efforts of the party 
managers, who were evidently extremely 
anxious to have the matter delayed. 

Mr. Garson, of Lincoln, has introduced 
a bill to confer on married women the 
municipal suffrage which is already pos- 
sessed by single women and widows; so 
the question will come up again in a dif- 
ferent form. 

——--~- —#oe-———-—— 

Two young women, Miss Maud Abbott 
and Miss Helen Day, have applied for ad- 
mission to the medical department of 
McGill University in Canada, and have 
been refused. Six other young ladies 
wish to euter, most of whom are planning 
to go out as medical missionaries. The 
Montréal Daily Witness says: ‘It is said 
that the speechless astonishment of the 
workhouse master when Oliver first ven- 
tured to ask for more ‘skilly’ was languor 
itself compared with the effect of this de- 
mand upon the faculty... The young 
women have been informed that the facul- 
ty can hold out “no hope” that it will 
ever be thought possible to admit women 
as students. 


—o &- 


Now that the Prohibitory Amendment 
is submitted in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania, many women are 
discovering that they would like to vote. 


——$$$_____-¢--—$ ——— 


The power of good women to improve 
polities has had another striking exempli- 
fication in England. The London Metho- 
dist Times says: ‘*‘Nobody worked harder 
than the Ladies’ Committee in the memo- 
rable election in Liverpool the other day, 
when Dr. Wood defeated the great brewer 





of the city in the contest for a seat on the | 


County Council. It was a cheering and 


encouraging sight to see these brave and | 


enthusiastic 
snow on the polling day, in order that 
Dr. Wood might score a victory for tem- 
perance and purity. 
scored.” 
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The Hartford Equal Rights Club held its 
annual meeting last Saturday. The amount 
in the treasury is about eight times what it 
was last year. The old officers were re- 
elected, with the addition of Mrs. Effie 
Pitblado as vice-president. The secretary 
paid a high tribute to the president. fad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Pitblado, | 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, of South Man- | 
chester. The club has adopted badges. 


ladies facing the blinding | 


And the victory was | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


It | her native country. 


was voted to change the time of holding | 
the annual meeting to January. 
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The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its March meeting last Wednes- 
day at the Parker House, in this city, the 
president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, in the 
chair. Mrs. White was elected a delegate 
to the convention of clubs called by Soro- 
sis. A memorial resolution was passed for 
Miss Mary L. Booth, of Harper's Bazar. A 
number of new members were admitted. 
Miss Grace Soper, of the Boston Daily 
Journal, read an admirable paper on ‘‘Se- 
lection in Journalism.” 

+ oee-- 

The Ohio State Journal publishes a 
really remarkable communication from J. 
C. Jackson, who has compiled a quantity 
of extracts from papers published in 
various parts of the country, North, South, 
East and West, all of them dealing with 
woman suffrage, and showing how wide- 
spread and general the interest in the 
question has become. Such compilations 
produce an excellent effect, and the Ohio 
State Journal deserves thanks for devoting 
two columns of its space to this presenta- 
tion. 
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A young lady whois interested in woman 
suffrage has this week sent a check for 
seventy dollars to the office of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, with the addresses of | 
a large number of libraries, public reading 
rooms, ete., to which she wishes the paper | 
sent. ‘The list includes twenty-five female | 
seminaries, most of them in the Southern 
States. This gift is as judicious as it is | 
generous; for there is probably no way | 
in which money can be laid out to better | 

| 


advantage for the cause than by putting a 
woman suffrage paper into a college 
reading-room. We have made mention of 
this generous donation, without the 
donor's permission, knowing that the news 
will gladden the hearts of suffragists far | 
and near with the thought of the good it | 
will do. 

e+ | 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL. | 


The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to | 
whom was referred so much of the gov- 
ernor’s message as refers to “the enact- 
ment of a law securing municipal suffrage 
to women,” and in part on certain peti- 
tions relating to the subject, reperted in 
the Massachusetts House, March 5, the 
accompanying bill: (House No. 191.) 


An act giving to women qualified to 
vote for members of the school committee 
in any city or town the right to vote in all 
town and municipal elections for all town 
and city officers in such city or town. 

Be it enacted, ete. 

Section 1. Every woman whose name shall 
be on the register of voters of any city or town, 
as qualified according to law to vote for members 
of school committee in elections thereof, is here- 
by given the right to vote in all town and munic- 
ipal elections for all town and city officers in such 
city or town. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 

This bill is specially assigned for 
day, March 12, at 2 P. M. 


‘Tues- 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN VOTERS. 





Secretary Pierce has sent to the Legisla- 
ture the returns of the number of regis- 
tered women voters for school committee 
in the year 1888, and also the number who 
are reported as having voted. ‘The follow- | 
ing are the totals by counties: 


Counties, Cities 








and Towns. Registered. Voted. 
Barnstable....+.seeeee 38 2 } 
Berkshire.......... eee 77 9 } 
BeISt0l cccccceccsccee e 408 217 
DakeS.ccccccccccccces 6 eee } 
ESS@X ccccccccccccccce 705 516 
Franklin .ccccccccecss 57 19 
Hampden .....eecseee 113 51 
Hampshire .......+00- 38 9 
Middlesex .....cceeee0 4,904 4,009 } 
Nantucket .....cee+eee 197 19 | 
Norfolk .ccccccccccccs 218 83 | 
Plymouth ......-+++++ 235 70 | 
Ba cccccscccccccss DFO 19,783 
Worcester ccccceccccce 530 205 

| 

| 
Totals..cccccecsece «e+ 28,066 24,992 

+o 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Wellesley College has received an estate, | 
the gift of the lateGeorge Smith. He pro- 
vides that the Smith scholarship be used 
by students from the town of Wellesley. 


Saturday afternoon, was given by Prof. C. 
| S. Smith, of Columbia College, on the ‘*Ro- | 


| 
| 
|The lecture on medizval literature, | 
| 
| 





mance of the Cid.” Wellesley has one | 
| Japanese student, Miss Kin Kato. She left 
Japan three years ago, has been in the | 
Salem Normal School, and is now doing | 
college work. She is preparing to teach in | 


| year she 
| oranges of excellent quality, her 


lady who has been studying the 


| visited Athens, 
| number 


| and Mrs. P. 


| Paine 
| and Mrs. Quinby is widow of Rev. G. W. 


‘CON OERN ING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Evia Dierz ( CLYMER is elected 
president of Sorosis. 


Miss KATE STEPHENS has a very inter- 


| esting article in the March Forum on ‘‘Ad- 


vanced Education for Women.” 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster is writing a new 
pamphlet on ‘Constitutional Prohibition,” 
for use in the amendment campaigns. 

The Empress of Russa has given nearly 
$50,000 to the St. Petersburg Hospital asa 
thank-offering for her escape from the re- 
cent railroad accident. 

Miss FRANCES POWER CoBBE has offered 
the W. C. 'T. U. thousands of copies of her 
leaflets on anti-vivisection and mercy to 
animals, for free distribution in America. 

Mrs. GOULD, wife of the Unitarian min- 
ister in Manistee, Mich., conducted the 
services morning and evening, on Sunday, 
recently, during the absence of Prof. 
Gould. 

Mrs. Mary L. MEAp was recently elect- 


‘ed president of the Board of Directors of 


the Orphans’ Home, Louisville, Ky. Until 
last year no woman had served on the 
board. 

Rey. ANNIE H. SHaw will give April 
and May to workin Illinois. Friends who 
wish to secure her for lectures on woman 
suffrage or on prohibition should address 
Helen L. Hood, 161 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. FLORENCE S. Morse has won the 
$100 prize offered by the New York Press 
for the best, bill of fare for a dinner for 
four persons, which should not cost more 
than one dollar. ‘The bills of fare were 
submitted to a well-known New York 
hotel-keeper, who decided in favor of that 
suggested by Mrs. Morse. 

Mrs. F. A. W. SHINER, who went to 
Florida five years ago, an invalid, now 


| oWns sixty acres of land, from which she 


reaps au abundant harvest of oranges, 
lemons and other fruits. Already this 
has shipped 2,000 boxes of 
fruit 
going to Europe, New York, Boston, Phil- 


| adelphia and Chicago. 


Mrs. BRAMWELL Boorn, of the Salva- 
tion Army, has opened two new Homes 
for Girls, one in Hackney and one in 
Clapton. She has now seven Rescue 
ilomes in London under her personal 
supervision, each containing from fifteen 
to twenty girls. Ler method is to keep 
the numbers in each home small, in order 
to have the influence of real home-life. 

Mrs. Bisuop, better known as Miss 
Isabella 1.. Bird, the celebrated traveller, 
is about to start on a new journey, per- 
haps the most adventurous she has yet 
attempted. It is in the interests of Medi- 
cal Missions. She may visit Afghanistan, 
although she has been warned that the 
attempt is perilous. The chief dauger is 
that she may be taken and detained as a 
cook for the remainder of her days, the 
Afghans being very fond of European 


| cookery. 


the Greek 
methods 
of women’s education in this country, 
English extremely well. Murs. 
Ward Howe says that when she 
she was surprised at the 
of women of the upper 
who spoke English. She found that they 
were taught by Mrs. Hill, the English 
missionary’s wife, the pioneer of educa- 
tion for women in the East. Miss Ke- 
chayia is a graduate of that famous school. 
Mrs. C. A. QUINBY, 
M. PAINE, 
elected members 


Miss CALLIOPE KECHAYIA, 


speaks 
Julia 


classes 


of Augusta, Me.., 
of Hallowell, Me., 


were recently of the 


| board of trustees of Westbrook Seminary. 


It is becoming recognized that the mother- 


| ly and womanly element is a needed and 
| efficient factor in educational institutions 


as well as in philanthropic ones. Mrs. 
is daughter of an active trustee, 


identified with 
financial 


for many 
the seminary as 


years 
trustee and 


| agent. 


LADY SANDHURST, who has been elected 
to the London County Council, has for 
some years maintained at her own expense 
a little hospital in Marylebone road. She 
has believed until lately, she says, that 
women “should never use anything but 
passive influence in public affairs.” But 
now she feels that it is “incumbent on 
women of education to study what good 
they can do for the helpless and suffering 
amongst us. I believe that we have as 
many gifts as men, and that God meant us 


| to use them for the good of His creatures.” 
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MOTHER STEWART ON THE LOUISVILLE 
CONFERENCE. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Fes. 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journas : 

Let me tell you of our recent Prohibi- 
tion Conference, held at Louisville, Ky. ; 
for I think you will enjoy it as I did. 

You are aware that the Prohibition 
party, at its organization, incorporated a 
suffrage plank in its platform. And while 
those sturdy leaders, Gideon T. Stewart, 
John Russell, Jay Odell, Drs. Thompson 
Brown and Barnes, and Judge Black held 
the helm, the plank remained firmly dove- 
tailed in that platform of righteous princi- 


ples. 
But, in time, as a matter of course, 


many others fell into line; for, considering 
the fierce, unscrupulous opposition it has 
had to encounter, the party has had a re- 
markable growth. Among the recent re- 
cruits have come a few whose motives we 
have no reason or desire to question. 
They simply have not looked out upon 
the great field of human rights and needs 
as those grand old-timers had done before 
they framed that platform, the broadest, 
most just and liberal ever endorsed by any 
party. And so, honestly, we will say, de- 
siring to make the party popular and win 
voters, they conceived the grand idea of 
putting out the suffrage plank. They 
were in a heavy sea, the craft was being 
awfully buffeted by the winds and waves 
of persecution, and these new recruits, 
‘‘landlubbers,” just shipped, became very 
much frightened. 
“cannot weather such a sea and gale com- 
bined; it must go down if we cannot 
lighten it.” And instead of standing to 
the pumps and calling all hands to help, 
they began to wring their hands and hunt 
for such of the ship’s cargo as could best 
be spared, with the hope of lightening and 
righting the ship. ‘The old Lronsides had 
just taken aboard the most valuable cargo 
that any ship ever had the honor of carry- 
ing—the National W. ©. 'T. U., all in com- 
pact ship-shape. 

But these frightened seamen, in their 
frantic search for lading to cast overboard 
to save the ship and themselves, came 
upon this valuable package. Like the 
good man who was helping with all his 
might to save the contents of a burning 
house, and pitched the looking-glass into 
the street, and then coming upon a jar of 
honey, laboriously carried it to a chamber 
window and dropped it onto the pave- 
ment below, they saw just the need in 
this their peril. They would pitch the 
women into the sea. Yes, that was the 
great need of the hour; pitch the women 
overboard; then the ship will ride the 
storm. After she reaches port, if the 
women are good enough swimmers to 
keep their heads above water and get to 
port without us, we will take them on 
again. There is nothing mean about us. 
A full council of the officers and crew was 
called, and this gallant proposition was 
properly rebuked; and we thought, ‘‘Now 
certainly these brave sailors will each 
spring to his ropes.’ But, no, another 
gale swept up, and these same seamen 
again set up the cry: “Over with the 
women; it won’t hurt them, they can 
swim like ducks, we can’t drown them.” 
Among the most vociferous was one with a 
magnificent voice, and he used it to the 
best of his ability. It would seemas if he 
felt that his life depended upon unship- 
ping the women. He does not know that 
Mother Stewart would not see him drown. 
She is used to such storms, could weather 
any tempest, and bring him safely to land 
too. No doubt of that! 

But these faint hearts must needs call 
another council. ‘They could, and would, 
if conditions favored, convince the cap- 
tain and officers of the absolute necessity 
of “saving the ship” by dumping this super- 
fluous cargo of wives and mothers into the 
sea. So they selected their most favora- 
ble time and place. Now, with ‘*What 
next and how to do it,” they were sure of 
winning. Ah, woe. is me! they were 
utterly, pitilessly, ignominiously routed. 
I wish you had seen that good ship (she 
is a beauty and no mistake; all oak, and 
every timber sound). She righted up, 
threw every sail to the breeze, and sped 
on her way, foam and spray falling out of 
sight in the rear. 

Yes, even on Southern soil, where some 
of our good brethren of circumscribed vi- 
sion had been seeking to ‘‘fire the South- 
ern heart” against the ladies, or, putting it 
in the most charitable form, where they 
had confidently expected to find it already 
fired, they were ingloriously defeated and 
routed. To that conference came nien 
and women from all over the country. 
There was our gallant and competent 
chairman. Samuel Dickie; John P. St. 
John, always on our side; the young and 
brave John Lloyd Thomas; the genial, 
warm-hearted E. W. Chafin; Walter 
Thomas Mills, the little giant; I. A. Van 
Fleet, who could any day, with his Lever, 
lift the old ship out of any trough she 
might get into, and R. S. Thompson, 
all working with might and main to bring 





‘The ship,” said they, ° 
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in the New Era. And there was my brave 
friend Tom Demorest, and Lon Beauchamp, 
always bringing a flood of sunshine with 
him. I cannot tell you of all the brave 
men that were in that council. 

There were Frances E. Willard, and 
Annie H. Shaw, and Helen M. Gougar, and 
Caroline Leach, and Mary T. Lathrop, 
and my own State president, Mrs. H. L. 
Munroe. Throw them overboard? 

The contest was animated, but with the 
utmost courtesy and gentle words. Final- 
ly the chairman (this was in the Kentucky 
State Convention preceding the Confer- 
ence) announced that they would hear 
one more speaker, and then the question 
would be put. He introduced Mrs. Neal, 
Kentucky's State president of W. C. T. U. 





This was a very vice finale for the good 
brethren who had maintained that the 
Southern friends would not come to us 
with the suffrage plank in our own plat- 
form, and that the ladies were as decided- 
ly opposed to it asthe men. Here was a 
good representative of the Southern lady ; 
hear her! She was somehow unaware 
that she was slipping away from her old- 
time moorings, for she stood there in a 
dignified manner speaking to a mixed 
audience, men largely predominating, and 
on a strictly political question. She 
spoke well, and handled her subject well, 
her only misfortune being that her posi- 
tion was 
unsound. She proposed that the su*- 
frage plank be thrown out so as to 
win votes. After winning sufficient votes 
to put the party in power, then they would 
give the ballot to woman. She had not 
studied the political problem enough to 
see that the votes that would put the 
party in power because suffrage was elim- 
inated would keep it out. She made an- 
other serious mistake in asserting that the 
party lost heavily in the last election be- 
cause of the suffrage plank. The anti’s 


| raised a storm of applause, feeling sure 
| that the little lady had won the field for 





them. She had not taken her seat when 

another little soft-voiced daughter of 

Kentucky, Mrs. Caroline A. Leach, arose, 

and the house demanded a hearing for 

her. In a few Socratic questions, in the 

quietest, most self-possessed manner, she 

threw her opponents’ propositions to the 

winds and the faction into confusion. 

Then the calls for Bain! Bain! Bain! 

compelled another extension of time. We 

call him our “‘silver-tongued orator,” and 

so he is, a giant of the platform and mas- | 
ter of the art of oratory. He is strong 

and always for the right. What grand 

and eloquent men Kentucky has produced! | 
but of the long list, never a peer of this 

her youngest son. In a few master- | 
strokes he carried that audience irresistibly 
with him. In his climax he told touch- 
ingly how his young wife placed herself 
between. him and a burly ruffian with re- | 
volver pointed at his breast, and putting 
her hand on his shoulder pleaded for her | 
husband as all she had in the world, and 
the cowed ruffian turned away. “If,” 
said he, ‘that timid little woman was com- 
petent to put her own life between me and 
the assassin, is she not competent to stand 
by my side and drop a bit of paper in | 
the bullot-box? Am I not an unworthy | 
coward if I refuse her that right?” 

You don’t need to be told the result. 
This was the intended key-note for the 
National Conference; only somehow the 
key-board got turned around. In spite of 
the obstructionists, the light is permeating 
all portions of our beloved land, and ‘‘our 
friends, the enemy” will be compelled to 
bring forward a new deliverance on ‘*What 
next and how to do it?” 

MOTHER STEWART. 
+o 


PROVING TOO MUCH. 


Mr. John C. Ropes, at one of the recent 
hearings before the woman suffrage com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
objected to letting women vote, on the 
ground that ‘‘a large majority of them are 
not engaged in any branch of business or 
industrial occupation.””’ The Boston Globe 
sensibly says: 

It seems to us that this argument proves 
too much. It makes business or occupa- 
tion, and not manhood, womanhood or 
citizenship, the basis of voting. But Mr. 
Ropes would hardly admit the conse- 
quences that result from Lage f business 
or occupation as the basis of suffrage. 
There are large numbers of gentlemen of 
leisure, men who never had any business 
or occupation, and who never earned a 
dollar in their lives. Would Mr. Ropes 
like to see them disfranchised? 

On the other hand there are, in this city 
alone, many thousands of women who 
have business and occupation, who are 
compelled to earn their living by hard and 
educating contact with the business world. 
Will Mr. Ropes admit that they should 
have the ballot? 

If not, will he explain why the young 
salesman, standing at the counter of a dry- 
goods store, has a more educating business 
experience than the girl who stands beside 
him and does the same sort of work? Or 
why the man who runs a pegging machine 
in a factory has an occupation better fitting 
him to vote than the woman who runs a 
binding machine in the same room? 

It will not do to say that women should 








untenable and her argument | 
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not have the ballot because a rity of 
them have no . A of 


occupations which fit them for » 
what is there in withholding 
ballot from that minority? There is onl 
one just basis for catirage, and that is 
manhood or womanhood. 


——  —w*oe 
A NEW YORK WOMAN SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONER. 
ORWELL, N. Y., Fes. 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
If an ounce of practice is worth a 
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shall walk in future years. “ 
Vuirniz R. Davis. 


FRANCES WILLARD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Advance sheets of Frances Willard’s 





| autobiography are out, and the book will 


soon follow. It will contain not only 
the story of her life, but a full expression 


| of her views on various questions of public 


pound of precept, Oswego County has | 


contributed to the solution in this State 
of that “conundrum of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” the boundaries of ‘woman's 
sphere.” For, while several western re- 
gions have so far slipped the husks of 
tradition and prejudice as to elect a wom- 
an asa county school officer, it was not 
until 1887 that the Empire State could 
boast of a woman school commissioner. 
In that year, the political party which 
holds the second place in this county, in 
its nominating convention departed from 
the landmarks of the fathers, and put a 
woman's name upon its ticket. 

A lively campaign followed. The usual 
partisan aspects were largely lost sight of. 
The true issue, the relative fitness of the 
rival candidates for the position, stood 
sharply out. Naturally, the discussion 
crystallized around the question, ‘*Will it 
do to put a woman in an important elective 
position ?” 

The friction of diverse opinions pro- 
duced a high temperature in the mental 
atmosphere, and there was an appalling 
seething and commotion in the political 
caldron. On one side, there was a large- 
minded recognition of the steadily ex- 
panding sphere of woman’s usefulness in 
the direction of public affairs on the part 


| of a few, combined with a spirit of fair- 


ness and toleration and a willingness to 
try the experiment of laying official re- 
sponsibility upon her, on the part of 
many. On the other side was the ultra 
conservatism which shudders lest woman 
should forfeit all her feminine attributes 
and the ‘tadmiration of men,’ by descend- 
ing into the gladiatorial “arena of politics,” 
and the iron-bound prejudice which clings 
to the “thirty-nine articles” of church and 
State, which have so long established 
woman's inferiority. 

Meanwhile, the candidate, Miss Ida L. 


| Griffin, with the exception of meeting a 


few representative inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, kept on the even tenor of her way 
within the school-room, where, like Cincin- 
natus at the plough, the unsought and un- 
expected nomination found her. 

The progressive spirit triumphed. Miss 
Griffin ran ahead of her ticket hundreds 
of votes, and was elected by a handsome 
majority. And now as to the outcome of 
a year under a lady commissioner : 

1. The control of the public schools has 
been taken out of politics for the first 
time, and the change is so marked that 
one may ‘‘feel it in the air.” Miss Griffin 
was elected not as a politician but as a 
successful teacher, competent to promote 
the welfare of the schools, and the event 
has fully justified the confidence placed in 
her. She has devoted herself to the edu- 
cational interests of the district with a 
singleness of purpose which the old 
régime did not permit. Her administra- 
tion is characterized by decision, vigor 
and a thorough-going reconstruction of all 
that is amiss. Almost her first official act 
was to introduce into her district the uni- 


| form system of teachers’ examinations, 


now rapidly coming into use, which se- 

cures a uniform standard in place of the 

perpetually varying standard which each 

commissioner formerly established for 

himself, and renders impossible any 

favoritism, political or otherwise. She 

has taught the various school districts 

that there is a firm hand on the helm, 

and that the State regulations pertaining 

to sanitary arrangements, adequate sup- 

plies of maps, charts, blackboards and the 

like, which have often been evaded or | 
ignored, hereafter must be enforced. A | 
wholesome respect for the new officer is 

apparent, even among those who labored 

for her defeat, and who are restive under 

her strict enforcement of the laws. She 

is projecting other reforms, such as the 

simultaneous opening and closing of the 

school terms throughout the district, the 

introduction of the graded system into all 

the rural schools, and the retention of 

capable teachers in their positions for a 

longer period than is the gene ral custom 

The sense of the district is that many | 
lines hitherto dangerously lax are being 
drawn taut by a steady hand, and that 
thereby our whole school system is being 
raised to a higher level. 

Yet the heart of the matter lies in the 
fact that it is a woman’s hand which is 
thus potent and is opening the golden 
gates of opportunity to on-coming women. 
The position of women apywhere affects | 
the position of women everywhere, and 
Miss Griffin is one of the pioneers who | 


| far lighter kind. Rather than do so, they 


| whipped of justice. 


interest. On the woman question, which 
is truly the human question, she says: 


‘Already the word ‘obey’ has been expunged 
from woman's m vow; her - 
tion of inferior to her husband is to that 
of comrade; already the time-worn phrase, ‘No 
home can hold two purses,’ is with con- 
tempt by men themselves, and the relation of 
financial equality before the law hastens to re- 
place that of ‘coverture,’ which had its value in 
a warlike age, but hastens to its exit from the 
age of peace; already woman as an individual, 
standing beside man as her equal partner in life, 
love and opportunity, is the ideal of the typical 


young American, both male and female, so that | 
n 


man in the home is becoming a new factor under 


conditions that make him joint high-priest of that | 


holiest temple made with bands.. The nearer he 
approaches the cradle, and the more frequently, 
the happier for him and for his home and for 
the State. Habits of impurity will seem more 
loathsome in that Pomme than anywhere else 
on earth. The loftiest chivalry of which the 
strongest can be capable, comes as a sequel of 
their service for the weakest. When the White 
Cross Gospel shall have been embosomed in 
young manhood’s life for one blessed generation, 
the sanctities of fatherhood shall be seen to ex- 
ceed all others to which a manly spirit can attain 
in this state of existence, and the malarious 
dream of wicked self-indulgence shall slowly but 
surely give place to the sacred self-restraint 
which waits to crown with all good fairies’ gifts 
the little life which noble love alone may dare 
invoke.” 
ee ee 


A MISCONCEPTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There seems to be a misconception of 
the character of the legislation concern- 
ing the ‘tage of consent” which leads some 
women and also some men to make very 
incorrect and absurd statements. 

For instance, your Kansas correspon- 
dent in a recent issue says the Kansas 
law-makers ‘‘have expressed their willing- 
ness that girls of twelve shall, if they so 
desire, permit their persons to be violated, 
and it shall not be a crime, and the per- 
petrators of the deed can go scot-free.” 





are blazing a way wherein many women | 





Now this is a most preposterous asser- | 


tion. 
nothing of the sort. What they have 
voted is that criminal intercourse 
tween females over twelve and 
shal] not be adjudged rape per se on the 
part of the male, but it shall be for 
courts or juries to decide whether the 
case be one of rape, or seduction, or the 
parties be in pari delicto. If the male be 
found guilty of seduction, he will by no 
means go scot-free; for that crime the 
law will punish him, though not, of course, 
so severely as for rape. In strict fairness 
the law should also punish the woman 
for seduction if she be proved to have 
been the seducing party. If the pair be 
in pari delicto the punishment is the same 
for the two. Now is it not plain that 
there is a great difference between allow- 
ing males to go scot-free when guilty of 
criminal intercourse with females, and 
merely fixing the age for the female part- 
ner in the deed after which the male 
partner shall not under all circumstances 
be punished for rape, but shall be pun- 
ished instead for rape, seduction, or other 
crime according to the facts as shown by 
the evidence? 

Twelve is of course too low to fix the 
age of consent; neither male nor female 
children know enough at twelve to be 
held to a strict accountability for their 
actions. But to fix it at eighteen is not 
only an absurdity,—a lawyer's attempt to 
stultify nature,—but it is an insult to the 
intelligence of women. A girl of fifteen, 
sixteen or seventeen knows the laws of 
life as well as a boy of the same age, and is 
as capable of obeying them. If she is to 
go scot-free when guilty of sexual crime, 
so should the boy. ‘To say the girl doesn’t 
know any better, and hold the boy ac- 
countable, is to insult the girl’s intelli- 
gence. Whatever he knows she knows, 
and if he deserves punishment—as he does 
—so does she. In any case, if a female of 
fifteen or over gives her consent to a 
criminal act, she knows what she is about ; 
to say she does not is to say she is a fool; 
she is responsible for her consent, and the 
male is not guilty of rape. Whether he be 
guilty of seduction or fornication, or of 
yielding to seduction, is for a jury to 
decide. For the law arbitrarily to declare 
him guilty of rape is to give him practical 
immunity for the lesser offences, for no 
jury would bring a man in guilty of a 
crime involving a life-sentence when it 
was evident that his actual crime was of a 


would in nine cases out of ten bring in a 
verdict of not guilty and let him go un- 


The laws should be equal in this matter 
for the two sexes. Children, male and 
female, under the age of fifteen, should be 
dealt with as children—but dealt with im- 
partially—and if guilty of lewd conduct, 
should be placed in reform schools. After 


The Kansas legislators have done | 


be- | 
males | 





that age males and females should be held 
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equally accountable to the law. If the 
partners in guilt are of the same or nearly 
the same age, and no violence has been 
used, the fact of equality of age is evi- 
dence, presumptive but not conclusive, of 
equality of guilt. If one is a good many 
years older than the other, that fact—no 
violence having been used—is presumptive 
evidence that the elder is the seducer, 
whether that elder be the male or the 
female. 

The topic is not a particularly alluring 
one for public discussion, and it is for that 
reason, probably, that legislators silently 
bear the reproofs showered upon them 
without any attempt to defend themselves 
by explanation. But women should know 
what they are talking about before they 
indulge in flights of eloquence as to 
‘“‘mothers’ hearts enshrining in grateful 
remembrance” the names of men who 
voted against lowering the age of consent 
from eighteen years. Mothers have sons as 
well as daughters, and the majority of 
them have common-sense, When the well- 
meaning sisters and brothers who wax 
eloquent over the ‘tage of consent’’ matter 
shall have added to their faith a little 
knowledge, they will be very much 
ashamed of some of the remarks they 
made before they took the trouble to in- 
form themselves upon the subject-matter 
of their discourse. 

FRANCES H. TURNER. 
—— -*o —————$— 


CALLIOPE KECHAYIA IN BOSTON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women gave a rare 
opportunity, on Friday evening, Feb. 15, 
in the Boston University Building, 12 
Somerset Street, to hear a cultivated Greek 
woman, Miss Calliope Kechayia, concern- 
ing her work in the girls’ schools at Athens 
and Constantinople. 

With fine self-possession, in good Eng- 
lish, and without notes, Miss Kechayia 
talked nearly an hour, bringing to her 
large, intelligent audience fresh knowledge 
of the methods and progress of Greece in 
her striving for full national life. Her ac- 
count of the Greeks since their freedom 
some fifty years ago, the development of 
the modern Greek language from their de- 
sire to be Greeks and not of other national- 
ities, was full of suggestion. Her confi- 
dence that the language would tend more 
and more towards the ancient Greek was 
inspiring to classic students. Her descrip- 
tion of the people, in their search for help, 
finding in their ancestors, especially Plato, 
what they needed for national growth,was 
particularly interesting. She saw a future 
for her people from the fruit already 
shown in the departments of art and litera- 
ture. She dwelt upon the methods of 
study in their girls’ schools. In one case 
three hundred pupils, from the kindergar- 
ten to the normal classes, were, at the same 
time, expressing their own original thought 
upon the same subject advanced by a teach- 
er. The effect revealed the grades and ca- 
pacities of the human mind. She dwelt on 
the need of pupils learning to think for 
themselves, and referred to the work— 
mostly in the industrial line—of the La- 
dies’ Association formed some years since 
in Athens, with the Queen as honorary 
president. Being a leader and organizer 
in this educational work for Greek girls, 
in Constantinople as well as in Athens, 
Miss Kechayia was fully cognizant of the 
difficulties. She expressed herself much 
pleased with her six months’ stay in Amer- 
ica. Coming, as she did, for rest from her 
labors, she should go back to her girls’ 
schools strengthened and enlarged for fut- 
ure work. She paid a warm tribute to the 
American woman. She was sure that the 
free national spirit of America had in it the 
possibilities of a grand American woman- 
hood which, in the fulness of time, must 
supersede even the best that Greece had 
ever conceived; for the ideal towards 
which America was striving was something 
more than the Greek Venus. That, of 
course, must be included, but the modern 
conditions of life rightly demand more. 


Miss Kechayia held the close attention 
of her hearers to the end of her talk, after 
which, in the Claflin Room, many took her 
by the hand in kindly greeting, ere she 
should sail the following day for home. 
Never does the brotherhood of man seem 
so real a thing to me as when, in this way, 
the privilege is givén to touch the mind 
and heart of those born under different na- 
tional conditions, but working under the 
inspirations of the same spirit. A fitting 
close to this pleasant evening was the sight 
of this modern Greek woman conversing 
with the professor of Greek in Boston Uni- 
versity, on their interests in common as 
teachers of the Greek language and ideas 
in Greece and America. New impetus for 
the educational progress of Greece must 
follow the visit to our land of such a rep- 
resentative woman. It was fitting that 
the Massachusetts Society for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women should have the 
honor of introducing her to a Boston pub- 
lic. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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expressed herself much 
six months’ stay in Amer- 
she did, for rest from her 
ld go back to her girls’ 
‘ned and enlarged for fut- 
aid a warm tribute to the 
1. She was sure that the 
it of America had in it the 
grand American woman- 
he fulness of time, must 
he best that Greece had 
for the ideal towards 
as striving was something 
Greek Venus. That, of 
included, but the modern 
rightly demand more. 
held the close attention 
the end of her talk, after 
lin Room, many took her 
kindly greeting, ere she 
ollowing day for home. 
rotherhood of man seem 
me as when, in this way, 
‘ivén to touch the mind 
» born under different na- 
but working under the 
e same spirit. A fitting 
ant evening was the sight 
reek woman conversing 
r of Greek in Boston Uni- 
interests in common as 
reek language and ideas 
erica. New impetus for 
rogress of Greece must 
our land of such a rep- 
n. It was fitting that 
Society for the Univer- 
Women should have the 
ing her to a Boston pub- 
BETH PORTER GOULD. 





CONCERNING WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


In the U. 8. Senate, when the report on 
the admission of North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington Territories was 
under consideration, on Feb. 20, attention 
was called to the injustice that had been 
done to the women of Washington Terri- 


tory: 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, called 
attention to the fact that in the Territory 
of Washington the policy had been estab- 
lished of admitting women to vote and to 
hold office; that that policy had been emi- 
nently successful; that when the Repub- 
lican judges of the Territory were replaced 

under the present administration) by 
mocratic ju , the Supreme Court, so 
constituted, made a most remarkable 
decision, hol that the Territorial law 
which conf or established the right of 
women to vote and hold office, was in vio- 
lation of the organic law under which the 
Territory was organized. He had addressed 
to the Senate conferrees a communication 
signed by Pare senators, asking 
them to have the right of women in Wash- 
ington Territory recognized in the bill; 
and he asked Mr. Platt to state the result 
arrived at in the conference. 

Mr. Platt stated in reply that many 
things which the Senate conferrees would 
have desired to secure had to be given u 
in the interest of obtaining a bill whic 
would accomplish the great work of intro- 
ducing into the sisterhood of States four 
new members. But a uniform rule had to 
be adopted for the four States to be ad- 
mitted, prescribing the qualification of 
voters for delegates to the constitutional 
convention. ‘That rule was that all persons 
qualified by the laws of each Territory to 
vote for representatives to the Territorial 
Legislatures should be qualified to vote for 
delegates to the convention. Mr. Platt 
also stated that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory against the 
right of women to vote had been appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and he hoped that the case would be ad- 
vanced on the calendar. He should be 
very glad if the Supreme Court would find 
that the judgment should be reversed. The 
Senate conferrees had pressed the matter 
on the House conferrees; but the latter 
would not consent; and the Senate con- 
ferrees had not thought it worth while to 
carry their persistence so far as to endan- 
ger the bill itself. 

Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, the second Re- 
publican conferree, made ashort statement. 

le felt, he said, that he could not afford, 
by his action, without giving away more 
than was involved in the difference be- 
tween the two houses, to forfeit the oppor- 
tunity of giving State governments to 
those Territories. 





“ef 


THE NATIONAL ENROLLMENT. 


Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, of Ohio, 
makes the following statement of the plan 
for a national enrollment of names and 
addresses of suffragists : 


The National Enrollment is a method, 
as the ordinary woman suffrage petition is 
a method, but far wider in its scope and 
possibilities. It is the only method where- 
by duplicates are avoided, and which keeps 
the collected names in permanent form, 
and so outside of the waste-basket. 

The ordinary suffrage petition was ac- 
companied by names, collected with infi- 
nite toil and patience, taxing the strength 
and faith of women to the utmost degree. 
These names were presented to some Leg- 
islature which seldom read it, seldom con- 
sidered it, and far more seldom granted it. 
Its mission thus accomplished, the waste- 
basket became its mausoleum. Another 
year, the women toiled, saw the result of 
this limitless patience in again collecting, 
again presenting such names, again the 
failure of such suffrage bills, again the 
waste-basket, and again the beginning of 
the new work. 


To-day we have changed all this. We 
a the National Enrollment. What will 
it do? 


_ We shall again collect names with a pa- 
tience born of a faith, which is sublime, in 
the justice of our cause. But these names 
will all be copied in type-writing and as- 
signed to their pnon wd towns, counties, and 
congressional districts. Sheet by sheet, as 
they are filled, these will be bound into a 
book—a permanent record of all those men 
and women in this, or any other State, who 
believe in the enfranchisement of woman. 
There will be two such copies made; one 
for national, one for State work, each ac- 
companied by the name of the chief officer 
in the State, testifying, over her signa- 
ture, that each and every name to be found 
in this book is held by her in autograph. 

This book can be used as a background 
for a municipal suffrage bill, for a memo- 
rial to the Joint Commission (as in Ohio 
Just now) or it can be presented to Con- 
gress. 

We have a bill before the Ohio Legisla- 
ture now for extending to the women of 
this State the right to vote at municipal 
elections, and we are collecting autographs 
for presentation to the constitutional con- 
vention of 1891, as mentioned by Mrs. 
Stanton in her ‘“‘Appeal to the Women of 
Ohio.” In case the Legislature should de- 
cide not to hold this constitutional conven- 
tion, we shall have to present these names 
much earlier. For that reason we feel 
most anxious to roll up enough names upon 
our papers to demand consideration, to act 
4s an entering wedge in keeping the Leg- 
islature from closing this door in our faces. 
If we all work earnestly now, the chances 
for success are great. The Ohio Enroll- 
ment already contains twelve thousand six 
hundredsautographs, and is rapidly grow- 
ing. To quote from Mrs. Stanton: 

“This is the crucial hour for the women of 
Ohio to show their interest in their own emancit 
pation, and to “eae their forces throughout 
_ State, that demands may be recognized 

the coming Convention. With this event in 
View, they are already actively engaged in form- 
ing distributing tracts and holding con- 


ventions. 4q- 3 women 


that all 
n the State will unite in this undertaking and 
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DopGE CENTRE, MINN., FEB. 23, 1889. 
heditors Woman's Journal : 

While reading in a recent number of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL the article entitled, 
“The Question of Capacity,” I was re- 
minded of an incident that occurred at our 
last election, which I fain must relate, 
since it is so apropos: 





I visited the polls, and deposited my | 


vote for county superintendent. Mind 


you, our vote, the ‘‘wimmen’s” vote, could | 


not have been in greater demand had we 


had the whole loaf instead of the “crumb.” | 


Moreover, we received the most deferen- 


tial treatment, even from men who were | 


avowed anti-suffragists. When returning 
from the hall, I met an elderly lady, accom- 
panied, as usual, by an imbecile male rela- 
tive of some fifty years of age, whom she 
took care of, receiving pay from the coun- 


ty for so doing. Judge of my feelings to | 


learn that she went not to deposit her vote, 
but to have this man drop a vote, which 
she handed him! And the men present ut- 


tered no protest, though they knew that | 


this was a direct violation of the law, the 
man being not only an idiot, but a pauper. 
But they desired votes, and they knew this 
man’s would swell their majority ; hence it 
was counted. 

In righteous indignation, I said to my 





blame in such a city, and the remedy lay 
in a change of superintendents. But our 
city charter makes our mayor the merest 
of Sguroheese in city affairs, and things 
continue to go wrong because there is no 
way to lay a finger upon the author of 
wrong-doing.” 

The publication of Mrs. Dietrick’s arti- 
cle in the Cincinnati 7imes-Star has led to 
the introduction of a bill in the Ohio Leg- 
islature, ‘to make a head for the city gov- 
ernment of Cincinnati, accountable for the 
administration of all the departments. 
The office of mayor to be made elective, 
the term three years, and the salary 
$10,000 a year. The mayor is to be made 
liable to impeachment, suspension and re- 
moval for any corrupt practice, mal- 
feasance, incompetency, etc. The same is 
true of heads of departments.” 

oo 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- | 


ing the week ending Feb. 19, 1889, as fol- 
lows: 
Jennie P. Clarke, Boston, Mass., Game. 
Mary F. Henderson, St. Louis, Mo., 
Movement-cure machine. 





A GREAT BATYLE 


Is continually going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to p. vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with which 
to defend one’s self, drive the desperate enemy 
from the field, and restore peace and bodil 
— for many years. Try this peculiar medi- 
cine. 





Ir your system needs toning up, don’t waste 
your money on bitters or other “spring medi- 
cines,” use Magee’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, 


| Extract of Malt and Hypophosphites—a food, 


‘liege lord,” who is not a woman suffra- | 


gist: ‘‘How could you stand there and wit- 
ness the perpetration of such an insult to 
your wife? 
rise,en masse and say: ‘No, if our intelli- 
gent, well-educated wives cannot vote, we 
challenge the vote of this person?’” Note 
his reply. 
seemed to consider this in the light of a 
joke, he said: 

“He was just as capable of voting as 
were half the voters. 
ers present deposited votes which were 
handed them. Being unable to read, or to 
understand some of the issues, they were 
no more competent to judge as to their 
votes than was this poor simpleton.” 


Why did not the men present | 


With a laugh, for the men | 


Most of the foreign- | 


Now is it not a good omen for men to | 


see, and to admit, this lack of capacity 


among their owf sex? Oh, speed the day | 


when any person, regardless of sex, must 
be able to read, understandingly, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, ere he or she is 
granted an ‘open sesame” to the time-dis- 
honored ballot-box! 
FANNIE L. FANCHER. 

a 
LOS ANGELES WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., FEB. 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A communication in your issue of Feb. 
9th headed ‘*Good Work in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” closes with the following: ‘I'he 
W.c. T. U. of North and South California 
are circulating petitions for municipal suf- 








medicine and stimulant all in one. 


The Womar’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS : 

LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR: 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 





Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary | 


F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 


price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 


| SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


frage for women, to be presented to the | 


Legislature now in session.” 

In justice to the Woman Suffrage Club 
of Los Angeles, and because the W. C. T. 
U. has no desire to accept credit where it 
is not due, the statement should be made 
that to the former organization is due the 
movement to petition the present Legisla- 
ture for municipal) suffrage. ‘The club drew 
up and sent out its petitions some time 
last spring, and has been quietly and per- 
severingly working ever since. It is true 
that members of the W. C. T. U. accepted 
the invitation of the president of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Club to assist in circulating the 
petitions, and that we heartily endorse the 
movement and hope for its success. The 
ballot in the hands of woman will settle 


aright the great problem of the liquor traf- | 


fic, as well as many other perplexing prob- 


lems that can never be settled without it. 
M. E. G. 
2 —— 


PROPOSED REFORM IN OHIO. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, in an article on | 
“City Government,” called attention to | 
a weak point in the municipal system of | 


Covington, Ky. : 


“In our private house-keeping we have 
found it to be wise and admirable, if the 


establishment is on a large scale and the | 


business complicated, to have one head 
whom we can hold responsible, otherwise 
chaos would reign. This also men do in 
all of their stock companies and other 
business combinations. But how is it in 
our city house-keeping? Here we find 
eighteen heads, not one of whom has any 
control of any department for which he is 
held to a strict accountability. The word 
mayor undoubtedly comes from the word 
major, and the mayor originally was the 
chief executive of the city; an excellent 
idea, for with such an arrangement the 
city had a house-keeper who could dis- 
charge incompetent servants at stated 
times, and exereise some skill in managing 
work to produce the best results. [f the 
city house-keeper himself proved incompe- 
tent, it was easy to find out who was to 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.""—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a jue: one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, wprth and victory. It has no peer in this 


noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and ite — 


spirit exalted."—Frances £. Willard. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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155 Franklin Street, . =. Boston. 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwIcK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 conte 


THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives of woman 
conventions and of | ion relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





A good reliable medicine | 


KNITTED 





bunchy. 


MATTRESS 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTED CARPET LINI . ._ The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
Trep any Re rises to 1mING. the fereitere when the carpet is swept. rt . 


KNITTED STAIR PADS, Ketaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
elastic. 
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KNITTED TASLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS.:0f spongy soft. 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced . 


KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
KNITTED, FILLED WATER-PROOF, MATTRESSES AND BOAT. CUSHIONS. 


reservers, and are to be 


resses 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled, 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AN 


ave ur years; protects the plus 


D STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
1 air. 


better than cur! 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR sTu FING 


always rece est commendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


out mattress, an 


BA RNITU RE, , These, and all of our goods have 


ave used them. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
e rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 


thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
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FACTORY AT CANTON, MASSB. 





A Novel by the Author of “The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“Exceptional cleverness, effective sat- 
ire, a great deal of humor.”—Boston 

| Advertiser. 

‘A story that for rare merit and inter- 
est will surpass even either of this au- 
thor’s former novels that have won such 
a place in the literary world.”— Home 

| Journal. 

“Graciously winning as was ‘The 

| Story of Margaret Kent,’ brilliant and 

moving as was the tale of ‘Queen 
| Money,’ we are strongly inclined to say, 
| after reading ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ that 
| the author has attained to a still more 
gratifying artistic triumph than in the 
case of either of the other two novels 
we have mentioned. Brilliancy, sparkle 
and wit ‘A Daughter of Eve’ has in 
abundance, but it also has a definite 
| ethical motive treated with inimitable 
| taste.” — Beacon. 


STRADEAST 


By Rost Terry Cooke. 

$1.50. . 

“A tale of far more than ordinary 
worth. Intensely interesting.”— Boston 
Gazette. 

‘*Will interest those who are attracted 
by ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ 
It is rare pleasure to read the story for 
its style alone, if for nothing more.”— 
Courant. 

‘“‘Mrs. Cooke’s knowledge of Yankee 
dialect is unsurpassed, and the conver- 
sations are often inimitably humorous.” 
| —Springfield Republican. 


GREAT CAPTAINS. 


| By Cor. Turopore Ayrautt Dopee, 
U.S.A. 8vo. With2l maps. $2.00. 


‘‘We are apt to think that books deal- 
ing with the details of warfare are dry. 
Colonel Dodge, however, is anything 
but dry. He makes the course of a cam- 
paign as fascinating as a romance.”— 
The Beacon. 

‘‘ ALEXANDER, ILANNIBAL, C4&SAR, 
Gustavus ApbOLPHUS, FREDERICK, Na- 
| POLEON, and the record of their achieve- 
_ ments.” —Boston Post. 


1 vol., 12mo. 








Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 
SPRING MUSIC, 


Are just at hand. 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or Glee 
Collections. 


Among many good Cantatas, we publish: 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts., $.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts., $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
| Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00, $9.00 per doz). 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35c., $2.75dz.) 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.0, $13.0 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of '76 ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Hodges’ Rebecca (66 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz ( cts., $6.00 per doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and True 
School Music Books. 
Emerson’s Song Manual, (Bk. 1, # cts., $3 doz, 
| Bk, 2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz. Bk. 3,0 cts., $4.30 doz.) A thor- 
oughly good graded series. United Voices, (% cts., 
| $4.80 doz.) Good School songs. Song Harmony, (60 
| ets., $6.00doz.) For High Schools. Children’s School 
Songs, (35 cts., $3.0 doz.) Charming book for younger 
classes, and many others. Any book mailed post frée, 
for retail price. 


_ Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





Help for the Boys. 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 12mo. 75 cents. 


“There is cooagh to save a generation of youn 
men, if they would give heed thereto. Put this boo 
in the trunk of the young man when he leaves home 
for business life, or col ege, or even for a summer 
vacation.”"—Christian Union, N. Y. 

“It hits the nail on the head every time.”—Con- 
gregationalist. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. By the author of 
“Danger Signals.” 16mo. 60 cts. 


“It is the condensed testimony of the successful 
majority as to the qualities which go to the making 
of success.’’—Christian Register. 

“A little book, literally worth its weight in gold, 
and one which ought to be thoroughly read by ever 
boy who contemplates a business career.”"—Port- 
land Argus. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends. With an Introduction by HENRY RAN- 
DALL WAITE. Illustrated. I2mo. $1.00. 


“Next to actual service with an intelligent car- 
enter or cabinet-maker, this book is to be valued 
or its instruction in the art and mystery of tools.” 

—Christian Advocate. 

“One of the best books to educate and interest 
youth in the skilful use of their eyes and hands.”— 
Boston Globe. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writings 
of Samuel Smiles, Edited by C. A. CooKE. 
With Introduction by Rev. A. P. PEAsopy, 
LL.D. $1.00. 

“The volume fully represents the work and pur- 
pose of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain- 
ingly to all who read it.”—Boston Globe. 

“One of its characteristics is the editor’s tact in 
the choice of selections.” —Boston Journal. 


Help for the Girls. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo. $1.00, 

“The girl who reads it thoughtfully and with an 
intent to profit by it will get more real help and 
good from it than from a term at the best boarding- 
school in the country.’’-—Boston Transcript. 

“T have read the little book with much interest.” 
—Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


A GIRL’S ROOM. 
Girl. 12mo. $1.00. 
“The book is a desirable addition to any girl's 
a = for it is full of ey hints, which quick- 
witted girls will be glad to act upon.”—Boston 
Journal, 
“A bright little missionary among young girls.”— 
Book Chat. f oF ve 


By Some Friends of the 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS, By CurtsTiIna Goop- 
WIN. 12mo,. $1.00. 

“It is a pretty story, inculcating a lesson that can- 
not be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity 
that young people should fit themselves to be self- 
supporting.” —Springfileld Republican. 

“The book is full of suggestions to girls who have 
to earn their own living.”"— The Independent. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. 75 cts. 

“The story is so brightly and sympathetically told 
that it is sure to stimulate other girls in similar 
straits.’"—New Haven Palladium. 

‘When such books appear from the press, we are 
justified in clapping our hands for joy.”—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta. 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the Pub- 
lishers, 


0. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Womens Penny Paper. 


THE ONLY PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Conducted, Written, Printed and Published 
by Women, 





A Mediumfor the Expression of the Opinions of All 
Women on All Subjects. 


Edited by H.B.TEMPLE. Office,86 Strand, London. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 
ONE PENNY. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


POST-FREE. 
H. B. TEMPLE & @O., Publishers. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 9, 1889. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Reglatered letters or P. O. Money- 


Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The quarterly meeting of the Association will 
be held at the “Stratford,” corner of Broad and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, March 16, at 10.30 
A.M. Papers will be presented describing the 
work attempted or accomplished in behalf of 
their own institutions by graduates of the col- 
eges belonging to the Association. Special 
consideration will be given to methods of raising 
funds, and of establishing active co-operation 
with college faculties and trustees. Miscellaneous 
business will follow. At 1 P. M. luncheon will 
be served, for which tickets should be ordered in 
advance, of Miss E. M. Tappan, 318 Penn Street, 
Camden, N. J. Price one dollar. Miss Tappan 
will also give any needed information with regard 
to hotels or boarding-places. 

The Philadelphia Branch invites the members 
of the Association to attend a lecture on ‘‘Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” by Dr. T. J. Backus, President 
of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The lec- 
ture will be given at the “Stratford” on Friday 
evening, March 15, at 8 P. M., and will be fol- 
lowed by a reception. 

The annual fee of one dollar may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Miss S. L. Day, 280 Newbury 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
Marion TALnor, Sec’y. 


__--*@e- — 
MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held March 
19th, 20th and 2l1st, 1889, in the Pioneer Room of 
the Capitol at Lansing, beginning on Tuesday, 
March 19th, at 2 P. M., and holding three ses- 
sions daily, March 20th and 2lst. The morning 
sessions will open at 9.30 A. M., and afternoon 
and evening sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 respectively. 
Able speakers will be in attendance, and enter- 
tainment provided. All equal suffrage societies 
are urged to send representatives, and all friends 
of the cause are earnestly invited to make this 
Convention better by their presence and counsel, 
that it may be a grand rally in the Campaign for 
Equal Rights. 

This Convention is called at Lansing largely 
for the purpose of furthering the interests of the 
Municipal Suffrage bill now pending in the Legis- 
lature, before which body a hearing will be had 
on the merits of the bill. 





Friends! The State Association can only lead 


in this work. We need the cordial and intelli- 


gent co-operation of every suffragist in the State, | 


in or out of any organization. If you cannot 


come to the Convention, send words of cheer and | 
membership fee of $1, to help win a place second | 
only to Kansas in the sisterhood of States; to | 


gain thereby the approval of friends of justice 
throughout the civilized world. 
Mary L. Dor, President. 
Fannie H. Fow er, Cor. Secretary. 
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THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 





For some time past, it has been the inten- 
tion of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association to present to the public some 


notable Entertainment which should,in the | 


form of Tableaux, give the leading events 
in the history of our Commonwealth. It 
was at first thought possible to prepare 
this Entertainment for some date in the 
month of February, but the elaborate 
preparations which are to be made, require 
a longer time than was at first anticipated, 


and the date has been finally settled upon— | 


Thursday, May 9, at 2 P. M.—and the En- 
tertainment is to be given in the Hollis 
Street Theatre. 

The Entertainment, which is to be known 
as an ‘Historical Pageant,” will consist of 
living, speaking, moving Tableaux, which 
will portray the dramatic events in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts from the year 1620 
to the year 1889. 
gentlemen of Boston and vicinity will enact 
in these brilliant Tableaux the thrilling 
scenes of America’s historic battle- 
grounds, and every detail of costume and 


scenic effect will be as far as possible his- | 


torically correct. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be the his- 
torian of the occasion, and, standing before 
the curtain, will portray in word-pictures 
the intervening events of the years suc- 
ceeding each Tableau. There will be 
three acts in the grand Entertainment. 
Act 1 will be called **Colonial Days.” Act 
2 will be known as “The Revolutionary 
Period,” and Act 3, **The National and Re- 
formatory Period,” will be divided into 
two parts—Part 1, ‘‘Emancipation,” and 
Part 2, ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” About forty 
ladies and gentlemen constitute a commit- 
tee having the entertainment in charge, 
and dramatic critics, to whom the plans 
have been submitted for criticism, predict 
for it a brilliant success. ‘The following 
isthe programme, which, successfully car- 
ried out, will exceed in brilliancy the mem- 
orable Dickens Carnival, and the Kirmess 
and ‘“‘Fasching in Venice,” all of which 
have made Boston famous as a place where 
netable entertainments on a magnificent 
scale are successfully given. 








Five hundred ladies and 





It will open with the Tableau, ‘‘Colum- 


bus at the Court of Queen Isabella.” 


ACT I. 
COLONIAL DAYS, 1620-1770. 


1. “Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
_2. “Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
3 . *Banishment of Roger Williams.” 
* 1 5. “Banishment of Anne Hutchinson.” 
4. “Hanging of the Witches.’ 
5. ‘Hannah Dustin’s Captivity and Escape.” 
Band. British National Airs. 


ACT IL 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 1770-76. 


a. ‘‘Home Scene in the Life of Abigail and 
1. John Adams.” 
b. Party. ‘The Minuet.” 
2. “The ton Tea Party.” 
3. “The Minute Men of Lexington.” 
4. ‘The Battle of Bunker Hill.” 
a. “Washington Takes Command of the 


hes Army. 
*) b. Reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
Band. American National Airs. 


ACT III. 
NATIONAL AND REFORMATORY PERIOD. 1830-1900. 
Part I. Emancipation. ~ 


1. “Garrison Printing the Liberator.” 
a. “The Boston Broadcloth Mob.” 
2. { 6. “Woman's Anti-Slavery Society Broken 
Up by the Mayor of Boston.” 
8. ‘*Anthony Burns Returned to Slavery.” 
a. ‘Departure of the 6th Massachusetts 
4. egiment.” 
6. “The Woman's Sanitary Commission.”’ 
a. ‘The Emancipation Proclamation.” 
b. “Return of the 6th Massachusetts.” 
6. Tableau, ‘Our Immortal Heroes.” 
Band. Plantation Airs. 


Part II. Woman Suffrage. 


**Woman’s Sphere, 1800.” 
“The Woman's Crusade.” 
“The Event of 1888.” 
‘*Woman’s Sphere, 1889," represented by 
prominent women. 
Grand march (in costume). 


per 


There will also be a brilliant display of 
military companies, and the final grand 
march will be participated in by about 500 


men, women and children in costume, with | 


magnificent effects of calcium lights. An 
interesting feature is that different towns 
will take charge of the T'ableaux, as for in- 


stance, the first l'ableau, the “‘Landing of | 


the Pilgrims,” will be in charge of the 


Plymouth Woman Suffrage League. ‘The | 
new city of Quincy will take charge of the | 


‘*Home Scenes in the Life of Abigail and 


John Adams ;” Charlestown, of the ‘*Battle 


of Bunker Hill; while Boston will do 
‘The Boston Tea Party,’ and other scenes. 

The Executive Committee having the mat- 
ter in charge consists of Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Miss A. M. Lougee, Mrs. Charles D. 
Davis, Mr. Henry B. Blackweli, Mr. John 
L. Whiting, Miss Helen M. Swain. 

The tickets for the Pageant will be ready 
for sale at 3 Park Street, March 15. They 
are $1.50, $1, 75 and 50 cents. All who 
really desire to see these grand old scenes 
re-enacted should apply early for tickets. 
The seating capacity of the Theatre is not 
large. 

All who would like to take part in the 
Tableaux will please inform the chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Those who 
have been already invited to take part live 
in and near Boston. 

If any friends have any kind of wearing 
apparel worn at these periods, they will 
confer a great favor upon the actors if they 
will loan these articles to the committee. 

Our friends living at a distance will ob- 
serve that the Entertainment is to be held 
ut two o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Tableaux Committee should be ready 
to report by March 15 that the characters 
for each Tableau are engaged and ready 
to rehearse. Please notify beforehand the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, that 
she may be present at the first rehearsal 
of each Tableau. Appointments will then 
be made for subsequent rehearsals on the 
stage at Hollis Street Theatre. 

All who can meetin Boston will find the 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park 
Street, at their disposal in the evening. 
Arrangements for dates can be made with 
Miss C. Wilde. 

The Miller Piano Company, of Boston, 
have generously loaned one of their up- 
right pianos for the use of the Pageant 
Committee until May 9, and it can be used 
with our rooms. 

Cora ScotTr Ponpb, 
Chairman Pageant Committee. 
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A BABY’S CRY. 





The San Francisco Chronicle, under the 
above heading, gives the sequel to a di- 


vorce suit, which occurred in the court- | 


room in that city, as follows: 


‘**O mamma, don’t let him take me! I 
want to stay with you! I don’t want to 
go with him!” 

These were the words which rang in 


childish tones through the upper corridor | 


of the new City Hall yesterday morning, 


and brought a Chronicle reporter to the | 
court-room, | 


door of Judge Wallace's 
whence the cry had come. 


There was seen one of the saddest sights | 
On one | 


which human eye could witness. 
side of the room was a lady dressed in deep 
black, clasping tightly and determinedly a 
pretty child of seven years. The little girl 
wore the pallid expression of fear. ‘The 
mother’s face was haggard and full of de- 
spair. 


Across the room sat the father, cold and | 


stern. He looked upon the scene without 
giving evidence of the slightest emotion. 


Standing near him was the portly bailiff of | 





| little girl. 


the court, who seemed undetermined as to 
the right course to pursue. 

j be Give the child to the father,” said the 
udge. 

The bailift advanced, and the little one 
clung closer to its mother, and tears began 
to roll down its cheeks. 

The manly bailiff dreaded his task, and 
turned to the court with a look which 
: “I cannot do it, judge; they love 
each other.” 

Again the order came from the bench: 

“Mr. Bailiff, take the child from the 
mother and give her to the father. He is 
the custodian by law, and this court or 
habeas corpus cannot alter that decree.” 

‘The mother saw that it was useless long- 
er to resist. She yielded to the demand 
of the bailiff, but the child did not yield. 
Unable to appreciate the order of the 
court, the tiny girl fought the brawny 
bailiff, kicking and crying until she was 
landed in her father’s arms. 

The mother’s heart seemed broken as 


the father carried off the squirming baby | 
She cried and would not be | 


in his arms, 
comforted. 

This scene is the sequel of a divorce 
suit determined by Judge Wilson last * 
tember. Lydia Kennedy sued Albert W. 
Kennedy for divorce on the grounds of 
cruelty, failure to provide and desertion. 
They had been married twenty-three 
years and had six children, the care and 
custody of which were awarded to the 
father, though the divorce was allowed 
the wife. Not being able to stand the sep- 
aration from the youngest, Mrs. Kennedy, 
a few days since, got possession of the 
The father sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, and it was upon the hear- 


scribed. 
Such a case is a fresh argument for the 


right of women toa share in making the | 
| laws. 


There are only four States out of all 
these United States where married mothers 


| have any legal right to their children, 


unless the marriage has been broken up by 
death or legal separation. 
States, scenes similar to the foregoing 
might occur. ‘ 

Surely legislators must see that women 
need the right to help make the laws for 
their own protection, just as every other 
class needs it. L. 8. 


~~ 
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KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 





In a former article, I showed by facts 
and figures from the census of 1885 that 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts would 
give an American majority of 250,000, and 
in the city of Boston an American major- 


| ity of 25,000; also, that the political ex- 


pression of this intelligent and enlightened 
American majority is imperatively needed, 
as was shown in our recent city election. 
I now proceed to show, by the experience 
of every community where women have 
voted, a beneficial practical result. 

1. New Jersey gave suffrage in 1776 to 
all inhabitants worth £40. Women voted 
there until 1807. No State during those 
thirty years had a nobler record. But 
there, as here, and then, as now, an intelli- 
gent American population moved west- 
ward, and was replaced by illiterate im- 
migrant. ‘The Quakers were outyoted by 
Dutch and Swedes. ‘There were no pub- 
lic schools. Slavery existed. The prop- 
erty qualification became odious. In 1799 
John Adams carried the State over Thomas 


Jefferson by a small majority, owing, it | 


wis said, to the Federal proclivities of the 
women voters. When the Democrats, in 
1807, got control of the Legislature, they 
passed a law construing ‘‘all inhabitants 
worth £40” to mean ‘tall white male citi- 
zens whose names appeared on the last 
State or county tax list,” thus disfranchis- 
ing women and free colored men worth 
£40 and enfranchising in their stead every 
white man who paid a poll-tax of one dol- 
lar. Although unconstitutional, this act 
remained in force until the adoption, in 
1844, of the present State constitution lim- 
iting suffrage by the words ‘twhite” and 
‘male.’ New Jersey as a consequence 
lost her enviable moral pre-eminence, and 
became the pliant tool of a slaveholding 
aud moneyed oligarchy. 

2. Wyoming ‘Territory, in 1869, gave 
women full suffrage on the same terms as 
men. Nine times, at intervals of two 


| years, her six successive governors, ap- 


pointed from Washington and not depend- 
ent upon the votes of the people, have 


testified in their messages that woman | 


suffrage has secured public approval. In 
1885, Gov. Warren wrote to Horace G. 
Wadlin, then chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage: 


‘‘Our women consider much more carefully than 
our men the character of candidates, and both 
political parties have found themselves obliged to 


|.nominate their best men in order to obtain the 


support of the women. As a business man, as a 
city, county and Territorial officer, and now as 
governor of Wyoming Territory, I have seen much 


of the workings of woman suffrage, but | have yet | 


to hear of the first case of domestic discord grow- 
ing out of it. 
“Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wyo- 
ming, as elsewhere, the majority of women are 
ood and not bad, the result is good and not evil. 
While I had no hand in passing the act which 
gave to women this privilege, I must acknowled 
its success now after fifteen years’ trial, and I will 
add that no attempt to repeal the law has been 
made for ten years, and none, I believe, is con- 


| templated ; for the practical workings of woman 


suffrage commend it more and more to favor 
among both men and women as they understand 
it better and know more of its fruits. 
productive of much good in our Territory. If 
the women of Massachusetts are as intelligent and 





In most of the | 





| issue involved in the election “in any town was 


| corrupt entanglement. 


| elected an alderman in London. 





It has been | 


as those of Wyoming (and I have | 


no reason to doubt they are), their influ- 
ence will be for government public order. 
'y, this is the case in Wyoming. 
**Very respectfully yours, 
“Francis E, Warren,” 

3. Utah gave women suffrage in 1869. 
It proved satisfactory both to the women 
and men of that Territory. For eighteen 
years the women voted as uniformly and 
as generallyasthe men. Being Mormons, 
they voted the Mormon ticket like the 
men. Because they so voted they have 
been disfranchised by Congress, in order 
to lessen the Mormon power. But Utah 
cannot be fairly cited either way, because 
every Mormon, man or woman, is under a 
religious obligation to vote “according to 
counsel.” Momnon suffrage is a mere 
form. It is cast as a unit under the order 
of the church authorities, and does not 
represent any free individual choice what- 
ever. 

4. Washington Territory gave suffrage 
to women in 1883. Four years later the 
law was annulled by the Democratic 
Supreme Court of the Territory upon a 
technicality; it was promptly re-enacted 
by the next Legislature, and then again an- 
nulled by the same court, on the ground 
of unconstitutionality. Of its effect, 
while in operation, Chief-Justice Greene 
wrote to Senator Hoar in 1885: 


“I should say that five-sixths of those who 


| were lified " 
ing of the writ that the court gave the | were qualified voted at our last general election, 


order which caused the pitiful scene de- | 


and I do not believe that there is in our Territory 


to-day a single well-informed and decent woman | 
| qualities are needed in municipal affairs. 
Commenting on this testimony, Senator | 


who would willingly give up her right to vote.” 


Hoar adds: 


“No testimony from the Pacific coast could 
surpass, if any could equal in value, that of Chief- 
Justice Greene. He is one of the ablest, purest 
and most conscientious of men. He is a man fitted 
to be one of the founders of a State.” 

5. Kansas gave municipal suffrage to 
women in March, 1885, without any tax- 
paying or educational qualification. In 
that State, women have voted in the pro- 
portion of thirty women to seventy men 
in two municipal elections, with the fol- 


| lowing result, as stated by Judge Adams, 


of Topeka, secretary of the State Histori- 
cal Society : 

‘For myself, while engaged in compiling facts 
and in examining the newspapers in the search, 
and reading the discussions in the canvass in their 
various forms and bearings, I have been most 
thoroughly impressed with the conviction that the 
people of Kansas, at the last spring election, com- 
pletely solved the woman suffrage problem. It 
is no longer a question whether women want to 
vote. They do want to vote. This is proven by the 
fact that they have voted the first opportunity 
given them. They have voted witb an intelligent, 
zealous, earnest ifiterest inthe good of the com- 
munity in which they have their homes. If the 


one affecting merely the local material interests 
of the community, they voted with good judgment, 
and for the common welfare. If the question 
was as to better scliool management,they voted for 
the best; if it was for street, sanitary or other re- | 
forms, they voted prudently for what it would | 
seem the good of all demanded. If it was for a 
change of an administration notoriously involved 
in speculations with water-works or other corpo- 
rations, they voted to deliver the city from such 
If political parties, con- 
trolled by saloon influences, put up candidates 
with the odor of whiskey on their garments, the 
women rebuked the party managers, and voted 
for candidates who would better promote the 
moral welfare of the community. In every in- 
stance they voted for home and fireside, for the 
freeing of the community from those demoraliz- 
ing influences and temptations from which every | 
good woman would deliver those of her own 
household.” 


6. Fourteen States have given women 
school suffrage upon terms more or less re- | 
stricted. The number voting has usually 
been small, for obvious reasons, but invari- 
ably the voters have been intelligent, self- 
respecting women, not bad or ignorant | 
women. ‘They have exerted, in the nomi- | 
nation of candidates, a salutary influence | 
far in excess of theirnumbers. Wherever | 
an important issue has been raised, as in | 
Woburn for several years past, and in | 
Boston last year, they have voted in large | 
numbers, notwithstanding the limited | 
right conferred and the special restrictions 
imposed. In two States women now vote 
(on petition) on the granting of liquor | 
licenses, and are a power for temperance. 

7. In England, since 1869, unmarried 
women have voted on the same terms as 
men, in all elections except for members | 
of Parliament. 
tion of one woman to five men. Not only 
property-owners, but rate-payers of £10 a 
year vote. Five years ago the right was 
extended to the women of Scotland; last 
year to the women of Belfast, Ireland. 
Within two moths the county suffrage, 
for the first tim®}> has been exercised by 
women in England, and orie lady has been 
Several 
hundred thousand English women have 
recently voted for county officers. Of the 
voting of women, Mr. Gladstone, the head 
of the Liberal party, said in Parliament 
afew years ago, that women have used the 
suffrage‘‘without detriment, and with great 
advantage.” Lord Salisbury, the prime 
minister of Great Britain, last November 
said to an audience of six thousand per- 
sons: 


“T earnestly hope the day is not far distant 
when women also will bear their share in voting 
for members in the political world, and in deter- 
mining the policy of the country. I can conceive 
of no argument by which they are excluded. It 
is obvious that they are abundantly as fit as many 
who now possess suffrage, by knowledge, by train- 
ing and by character : and their influence is likely 








They vote in the propor- | 





to weigh in a direction which, in an age so material 





as ours, is exceedingly valuable—viz. 
direction of manaliey Si religion.” “& & 

8. Canada has given single women and 
widows who are property owners or tax. 


payers municipal suffrage in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. But 
in the province of Quebec, which is French 
and Catholic, women are still excluded. So 
far as the women have exercised their fran- 
chise, especially in Toronto, they have 
promoted temperance and good govern- 
ment. In Ontario there is now a strong 
movement to give women the parliamenta- 
ry suffrage also. Only last month the 
premier and attorney-general, Mr. Mowat, 
said to a deputation of ladies: 


“The way in which the franchise has been exer- 
cised by women at the municipal and school 
elections has been such that nobody has ventured 
to suggest that evil has resulted tom it, while 
most of us have been willing to admit that the 
results have been good. . . have no hes- 
itation in declaring my conviction that, as good 
has been accomplished by what has been already 
done in the way of extending the franchise to 
women, so further good would be done if you had 
the ballot in legislative elections.” 


Surely, if ‘ta tree is known by its fruits,” 
we need no longer hesitate to give the bal- 
lot to Massachusetts women who can read 
and write. The law proposed will be only 
tentative and experimental. It can be 
repealed any year by a Legislature of men 
elected by men. Candid opponents may 
well say, “Give it a trial.” The friends 
of suffrage will abide the issue. Women 
are more conscientious, humane, temper- 
ate, and law-abiding than men. These 


H. B. B. 


oe. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHELSEA.— At the regular monthly 
meeting of the League, in the High School 
building, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 27, 
Col. W. H. Hart, of Chelsea, gave a most 
entertaining, helpful talk on the ‘*Legal 
Rights of Women.” Would that all the 
Leagues could have heard it! After this 
pleasant change of thought, the study of 
civil government will be resumed, the U. 
S. Constitution being the subject for the 
next meeting, March 27. ‘The League 
voted to request the senator and represen- 
tatives from its district to vote for the 
municipal woman suftrage bill. A ways 
and means committee was appointed to 
attend to the generous offer of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL concerning subscribers; 
also, an outlook committee to provide the 
meetings with any special news concerning 
women’s progress. Some bright verses on 
woman suffrage, written for the League by 
a Chelsea citizen, Mr. 8. J. Pollay, were 
read and appreciated. ‘The president, Miss 
Elizabeth Porter Gould, called attention to 
the pamphlet of Mr. Hamilton Willcox, 
‘*Freedom’s Conquests,” saying one even- 
ing could be well spent in the study of it. 
The nen was one of the most enter- 
taining the League has held. 


City Pornt.—On Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 27, the Woman Suffrage League met 
in the parlors of Mrs. Baxter. More than 
thirty of the members and their guests 
were present; among the latter Alderman 
and Mrs. Kelley. The address by Mr. 
Ernst on the ‘Real and Ideal Government 
of Boston” was of great interest. This 
gentleman is the mayor’s son-in-law and 
secretary. He speaks froma wide experi- 
ence in the municipal affairs of this and 
other cities. Many of hisideas are in ad- 
vance of public sentiment to-day, and will 
not be received by practical politicians, 
but no one listening to his admirable theo- 
ries could fail to desire the consummation 
of some of them. ‘The discussion which 
followed was spirited, and was partici- 
pated in by many members and invited 

uests. During the social half-hour 
which preceded the address, Mr. Stevens 
entertained the company with popular 
piano selections. An extract from Mrs. 
Cheney’s leaflet was read by the secretary. 

E. F. B. 


BRIGHTON.—League No. 90 was organ- 
ized at the home of Miss Annie Judson, 
Winship Place, Brighton, Feb. 28, at 
3 P.M. The room was filled with ladies. 
Miss Pond addressed them, and was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Towne, Mrs. Cloudman, 
Miss Judson and Mrs. Fuller in forming 
the League. The officers elected were: 

President—Mrs. U. 8. Towne. 

Vice-President—Mrs. L. Judson Cloudman. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. E. R. Bennett, 


| Mrs. H. F. M. Harvey, Mrs. P. D. Putnam, Mrs. 


H. 8. Hall. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Annie M. 
Judson. 

The League voted to begin the study of 
municipal government by taking up the 
“Citizen and Neighbor.” It will meet 
March 21, at 3 P. M., at the home of 
the chairman of the executive committee, 
Mrs. E. R. Bennett. 


LEOMINSTER.— To secure the last four 
subscribers to, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL club 
of twenty-five it has been sent to the 
teachers of each school-building to be 
passed along. 


ROXBURY AND Boston.—A large gath- 
ering of the Boston and Roxbury Woman 
Suffrage Leagues filled the spacious par- 
lors of F. D. Osgood, 56 Cedar Street, 
Roxbury, Saturday vader to listen to 
a discussion on the Australian ballot sys- 
tem. S. E. D. Currier presented the sub- 
ject very fully, followed by Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson, H. B. Blackwell and others. 
The reading by George A. Carter and the 
piano selections by Miss Lucy Richardson 
were rendered in an especially artistic man- 
ner. Six ladies and gentlemen joined the 
Roxbury League. 


FALL RIverR.—At a parlor-meeting held 
recently at the residence of Robert Adams, 
Esq., the question of the legal and political 
rights of women was discussed with spirit 
and ability. The cause of woman was ably 
upheld and sustained by Wm. H. Chace, 

rs. Highlands, Robert Adams, 
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A Mrs. Louise Aldrich, and 
om? Tho queetion was opened by the 
well-known and popular lawyer, Milton 
Reed, Esq., who, although not fully com- 

to tof the subject, yet car- 

ries a mind open to conviction. Several 
tlemen present, who were unable to see 
wherein women would be benefited by the 
ballot, were spicily reminded that the ballot 
would necessarily bring the same benefits 
to women as it brings to men—women be- 
ing intel t, individualized human creat- 
ures, oe ability to protect themselves 


when the means are at hand. w. 

WARREN.—There was a public meeting 
of the League at Crescent Hall, Monday 
evening, March 4. The school question 
was ‘Evenet, especially with reference 
to the aesirability of having women on the 
school board. 

DoRCHESTER.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting on the 28th ult. An excel- 
lent report was made by the secretary, 
Mrs. F. E: Billings. ‘The treasury showed 
a good balance. Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. 

e principal speaker of the evening was 
Mr. A. H. Grimke, Short speeches were 
also made by Rev. Mr. Lord, Rev. G. R. 
Eliot, Rev. 8. J. Barrows. and Mrs. Bar- 
rows, Mrs. Fifield, 'T'. W. Bicknell (repre- 
sentative), and H. B. Blackwell. A letter 
was read from Mr. Oakman, the other rep- 
resentative, regretting his absence. ‘The 
speeches were interspersed with music, 
and the hall was made beautiful with flow- 
ers. The occasion was social as well, and 
closed with a collation—cake, coffee, and 
ice-cream. In the meantime old members 
renewed, and new ones joined the League. 

WorcesteR.—The Woman Suffrage 
League met Monday afternoon with Mrs. 
Mary C. Harris, with a good attendance. 
Present were several from other sections 
of the city, who had become interested 
from reading the notices of meetings. Arti- 
cles bearing on woman suffrage were read 
and discussed, eliciting much interest in 
the new-comers. The next meeting will 
be held at Mrs. A. A. Bigelow’s, No. 4 
Mount Pleasant Street, next Monday after- 
noon. 

Cora Scott Ponpb, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
favorably reported from the judiciary 
committee of the assembly last Friday. 
It will probably come up for final vote 
some time during the week beginning 
March 17. Mrs. Howell is nowin Albany, 
having returned from a highly successful 
lecture trip in Canada, and will use her 
personal efforts to push the bill. 

I am happy to say that the proposed en- 
actment interfering with the dower right 
of women is killed. Before leaving the 
capital last week, I saw Senator O’Connor, 
of Brooklyn, who introduced it. He said 
that he had received many protests against 
the measure, and he wished the friends of 
our cause to understand that although he 
had presented the bill he did not approve 
of it. He was in favor of extending rather 
than curtailing the rights of women. He 





had voted for the municipal suffrage bill | 


last year, and intended to do so again this 
session. ‘The senator was as good as his 
word. He spoke against the dower act in 
committee, and it was defeated. It is to 
be hoped that no such measure will be 
ever again introduced. 

On Tuesday evening, Geological Hall 
was crowded with the friends of suffrage, 
Miss Kate Stoneman, Mrs. Joan Cole, Mrs. 
Chapin and other leading women being 
present. I spoke on the existing condi- 
tions in Utah, the result of observations 
during our visit to Salt Lake City last 
summer, adding some remarks on the pres- 
ent aspects of our cause. 

On Thursday an important conference 
of State officers was held in this city in 
regard to the annual State Convention. 
We have all felt that something should be 
done in connection with the approaching 
Centennial of Washington’s Inauguration, 
to make public protest against the exclu- 
sion of women from all participation in 
the government for a century. That cele- 
bration is to take place on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 29 and 30, and we fixed the 
date for our convention on Thursday and 
Friday, April 25 and 26, which is as near as 
we can come to the days of the Centennial, 
on account of the intervention of Sunday. 

From Jamestown comes news of a pleas- 
ant social affair. Mrs. Anna B. Scofield 
and her husband entertained the Political 
Equality Club at their beautiful country- 
seat, Fluellen. A large assemblage was 
received with generous hospitality. 

The following item from the Kingston 
Freeman is significant : 

* ‘How many of you girls, if you were 
twenty-one and could vote, would go to 
the polls to-morrow?’ inquired a teacher 
in one of our Ulster County high schools, 

hing to test the strength of woman 
suffrage sentiment. 

“Twenty-eight out of a class of thirty- 
eight eagerly raised their hands.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

At the banquet of the Cornell freshmen, 
on the eve of Washington’s birthday, the 
young women of the class were present 
for the first time. The supper was so suc- 
cessful that this precedent will probably be 
followed henceforward. 
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Mary Louise Boorn, editor of Harper's 
Bazar, died at her residence, No. 101 Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, on the 5th inst., 
at 5 P. M. The immediate cause of her 
death was pleurisy and obstruction of the 
lungs. 

Miss Booth was born April 19, 1881, at 
Millville, now Yaphank, on the east end of 
Long Island, where six generations earlier 
her ancestor, John Booth, bought Shelter 
Island from the Indians for 100 yards of 
calico. Her father was a school-teacher, 
and she acquired under his care a remark- 
ably fine education, being one of the best 
French scholars in the country. She did 
not remember learning to speak or read 
French. She had read through the Bible 
and Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives” before she was five, 
mastered Racine in the original when she 
was seven, and began to study Latin with 
her father. She obtained her early educa- 
tion at the district school, of which her fa- 
ther was the teacher ; afterward she passed 
through several academies and seminaries 
of Long Island. In 1844, her father re- 
moved to Williamsburg, now East Brook- 
lyn, as principal of a public school. She 
became a teacher, but her health failed 
and she relinquished the position. She 
contributed tales and sketches to various 
journals and magazines. While yet in her 
teens she compiled ‘The Marble Workers’ 
Manual” and ‘“The Clockmakers’ Manual” 
—books of a dry, masculine type, still re- 
garded as standard works. She rendered 
rapidly into English the works of Eugene 
Sue, Mery, Cousin, Marmier, Dumas and 
Edmond About. While scarcely more than 
a girl, she wrote the history of New York, 
in two volumes, eliciting from Washington 
Irving a letter of warm encouragement. 
A new edition appeared in 1880. 

During the Rebellion she did notable ser- 
vice for the Union by translating works of 
noted foreigners. In 1861 she got the ad- 
vance sheets of Gasparin’s ‘Uprising of a 
Great People,” and rushed to Scribner's. 
“Yes,” said the astute caterer, ‘‘but the 
war will be over in a month, and we can't 
get it out as soon as that.” She persisted. 
“If you will give me the copy in a week 
I'll try it,’ he said. She went home, 
worked twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four; in less than a week the copy was all 
in hand, and in a fortnight the work was 
out. It made a tremendous sensation, and 
did much to rouse the North. Sumner and 
Lincoln sent her letters of thanks. ‘Thus 
she was enlisted for the fight. She trans- 
lated the works of Cochin, Laboulaye, Mar- 
tin, Comte du Montalembert, Dupanloup, 
ete., from advance sheets, which those au- 
thors sent to her. Sumner wrote that 
Cochin’s words were **more valuable to the 
cause than the Numidian cavalry to Han- 
nibal.”? She translated Laboulaye’s ‘*Fairy 
Tales,” and fifteen or twenty other vol- 
umes, and when the Harpers started their 
Bazar, in 1867, she naturally became its 
editor. She devoted herself with charac- 
teristic energy and industry to the conduct 
of that journal, and it was due largely to 
her efforts that it became an immediate 
and continued success. In business mat- 
ters she was keenly direct and business- 
like, but in society she was singularly 
graceful and winning, and her Saturday 
evening reunions were always attended by 
people prominent in the literary world. 
Her amiable and illustrious character and 
career will be to other women an inspira 
tion and a prophecy. H. B. B. 





J. EDWARD PFEIFFER. 

The death of Jurgen Edward Pfeiffer has 
left desolate the beautiful home near Lon- 
don, where a large circle of artistic and 
literary friends have been accustomed to 
gather about him and his gifted wife, 
Emily Pfeiffer, the poet. 

Readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL have 
had the privilege of seeing many of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s poems, during the past ten years, 
and the advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en, on both sides of the sea, have reason to 
be grateful to her for her eloquent defence 
of their principles, both in prose and verse. 
There will be deep sympathy felt for her 
in the loss of the noble and knightly hus- 
band whose chivalrous devotion to her was 
something beautiful to see. 

During the, visit of Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer 
to the United States, thé occasional corre- 
spondence which had gone on for some 
years between them and the editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL led to a personal ac- 
quaintance. We shall never furget the fire 
and expression with which, during their 
too brief visit at our house, Mr. Pfeiffer 
read aloud from an English magazine his 
wife’s fine poem written on the occasion 
of a debate in Parliament over a bill to al- 
low English mothers certain rights in their 
own children. He was a good reader, and 
his heart was in what he read. At dinner, 
some turn of the conversation led him to 
declare that he would rather have ten men 
suffer than see one woman imposed upon; 
and in all sorts of small ways, his ardent 
and chivalrous disposition was constantly 
breaking forth, like hidden fire. 

Later, it was the present writer’s privi- 











lege to meet Mr. and Mrs, Pfeiffer in their 
own home. The remembrance has always 
stayed by her like a glimpse of fairy-land, 
—the great quiet garden, with its nicely 
kept English turf, the long green walks, the 


delicately contrasted foliage of the shrub- | 


bery, the multitude of roses, and the row of 
huge aspen trees, their trunks overgrown 


with ivy and looking like massive pillars. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer had themselves laid 


out this garden, originally rough waste | 


ground over which they rode on horseback. 
Mr. Pfeiffer had just recovered from a se- 
vere illness, but seemed as well as ever. 
He was able to sing a number of sprightly 
songs to a guitar, for the pleasure of his 
visitor, and talked with his usual anima- 
tion. In his chivalry toward women, he 
went almost to an extreme in denouncing 
his own sex. Something having been said 
as to the annoyance to which women 
travelling alone are sometimes exposed in 
an English railway carriage, one of the 
ladies present expressed her belief that if 
a woman were insulted on the train, it was 
generally her own fault. Mr. Pfeiffer 
warmly denied this, but declared that a 
woman travelling alone was much safer in 
a third-class carriage than in a first-class 
one. ‘‘Poor men of the English-speaking 
nations respect women,” he said, ‘but 
‘gentlemen’ cannot always be trusted.” 
He declared, half-jokingly, yet with much 
vehemence, that any man who opposed 
woman suffrage ought to be visited with 
some dreadful punishment. He expressed 
pleasure to hear that all women, both mar- 
ried and single, could vote in Kansas, and 
was especially delighted with the election 
of Mrs. Salter as Mayor of Argonia. 

Mr. Pfeiffer’s health has been a cause of 
anxiety to his family for the last two 
years, although to the end they continued 
to hope for his recovery. 

Mr. Pfeiffer was a man of remarkable 
energy and promptitude, to which his 
great mercantile success was largely due. 
He was a German by birth, but gave up a 
delightful life in his native town of Altona, 
and came over to England when a boy of 
nineteen. Not long after, when he was 
made an executor of his father’s will, he 
voluntarily gave up his own share in that 
testament to the advantage of his relations. 
He was resolved to owe everything to his 
own exertions. He created the China 
branch in a great London house, from 
which, with very simple machinery,—an 


office in Mincing Lane, a couple of clerks, | 





and a porter,—he realized a net capital of | 


over two hundred thousand pounds—more 
than a million dollars. His own share in 
addition, with the proceeds of his financial 
optrations, amounted to nearly another 
hundred thousand pounds. This last he 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has beep 
lecturing in Canada on woman suffrage 
for the W. C. T. U. She has spoken in 
London, Paris, Brantford and Hamilton, 
giving two lectures in each place. She has 
now returned, and is at Albany, N. Y. 


The right of women to practise medicine 
in Canada has been established by the suc- 
cessful application of Miss Mitchel, a grad- 
uate of Queen’s University, Kingston, for 
a license. The Provincial Medical Board 
at Quebec granted the license. 


The Baptist clergymen of Chicago at 
their last regular meeting listened to an 
able paper in favor of woman suffrage, pre- 
sented by Rev. H.S. Taylor, of Englewood, 
in reply to the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson’s 
advocacy of the opposite view at a pre- 
vious meeting. 


Men in public life are so often misunder- 
stood that it is pleasant to read the ‘‘Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of William H. Sew- 
ard,” in the Atlantic Monthly for March. 
The illustrious governor, senator, and sec- 





retary is depicted as a kind, considerate, | 


and charming gentleman. 


The women of the New Century Guild 
of Philadelphia have been discussing 
whether women can be carpenters. 
simple conclusion was reached that they 
can. 
ent said that iu the old time only the fine 
work was done by carpenters, ‘thelpers”’ 
doing the heavy work. 


The Portland (Me.) Press has the hardi- 


The | 


Practical carpenters who were pres- | 


hood to say, in view of the fact that the | 
men of the House, more than two to one, | 


voted down the bill for municipal suffrage 
for women, that its defeat ‘tis due to the 
fact that there is yet a far from unanimous 
opinion among women in favor of the 
measure.” 

It is a comfort to find a will like that of 
John Mattocks, of Chicago, who 
$60,000, his entire property, ‘absolutely 
and forever” to his wife. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Daily publishes 
with favorable editorial comment an able 
review of Rey. E. H. Hall’s argument 
against woman suffrage, by “‘A. C. T.” 
There is exceedingly little of Mr. Hall’s 
argument left by the time that A. C.T.—a 
well-known Cambridge lady—has finished. 

The date of the letter of Irene G. Adams, 
entitled ‘“‘A Plea and Protest,” in our 
paper of the 16th inst., was given as 
Dubuque, Ia., instead of Webster, Dak., 
as it should have been. Mrs. Adams is 
editing a column in her husband’s paper in 
Webster, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en. No work was done, so far as we know, 
at the Dubuque election by ladies. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby recently lectured to 
a large audience in Beatrice, Neb., on 
‘*Woman in Marriage.” She called atten- 
tion to the great variety of conflicting di- 
vorce laws in different States, which have 
led to the call for national legislation, and 
said: ‘In the matter of making laws for 
woman, the best-intentioned men cannot 
be trusted alone. They must have the as- 
sistance of woman as an equal.” 

‘**While no analysis of the woman vote in 
Boston is possible, it seems clear that an 
overwhelming majority was cast on the 
Republican side. So long as the Catholic 
Church maintains its present attitude on 
the quéstion, the effect of extending the 
suffrage to women in Boston and else- 
where will naturally be to strengthen 
the Republican party. Once convince the 
politicians that this is the case, and the 
prospect of securing municipal suffrage 
and indeed full suffrage for women will 
be greatly improved. Many students of 
the subject have held that the movement 
would ultimately be carried to success 


| through being taken up as a party measure, 


left | 


There are sev- | 


eral children, but Mr. Mattocks evidently | 


felt that his wife should hold the same 
relation to the property that he had held, 
and that she would not fail to be just to 
the children. Neither would most other 
mothers. 

The knitting factory of C. H. Zwick, at 
Hamilton, O., has been closed by ten of 
his skilled girls striking against a proposed 
reduction of fifteen per cent. in their 
wages. ‘The girls were receiving only four 
or five dollars per week, and no part of 
this was paid them in money. Each girl 


| had a book, and this book was good for 


has left unreservedly to Mrs. Pfeiffer, but | 


expressing the earnest desire that at her 
death it shall all go to further the advance- 
ment of women. ‘The large sum devoted 
to charity is exclusive of family claims, 
which were fully met, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer will henceforth divide her 
energies between the carrying out of her 
husband's wishes in this respect, and her 
literary work, which he appreciated so 
highly. For, although she had many 
friends and admirers, he who knew her 
most intimately was the most enthusiastic 
of them all. A. S. B. 





The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
B. Sanborn will deeply sympathize with 
them in the sudden and uncxpected death 
of their eldest son, aged 23, a brilliant and 
accomplished journalist of great promise. 

——---*#@e- 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller has been 


lecturing on ‘‘Dress” in Chicago to large 
audiences, and with great acceptance. 





‘John Ward, Preacher,” has been ‘‘pi- 
rated” in London. The authorized English 
edition is published by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. 

Those who think women are not capable 
of municipal suffrage should read the lists 
of subjects voted on at the town meetings 
last Monday. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read her paper, 
“Is Polite Society Polite?’ before the 
South Bristol County Farmers’ Club at 
New Bedford recently. 


The bill preventing discrimination on ac- 
count of sex at municipal and certain other 
elections was favorably reported in the As- 
sembly at Albany, N, Y., and made a spe- 


cial order for Monday evening, March 11. | 


Sorosis will celebrate its twenty-first 
anniversary by a convention of Woman’s 


| relic of a bygone age. 


dry-goods, ete., at Mr. Zwick’s store, for 
groceries at another store, and for shoes at 
still another. 

The Springfield Republican devotes a col- 
umn and a half to quotations from the 


woman's number of the Boston Globe, 
dated 1901, and says: “It may be well 
commended to the attention of the vic- 


tim of masculine prejudice, the unworthy 
If in the course 
of a dozen years the new heavens and 
new earth come in political affairs, as 
there are so many signs that they are com- 
ing, this will appear a valuable bit of 
prophecy.” 

The Topeka (Kan.) 
wealth says: 

A Topeka lady who registered a few 
days ago says that only twenty white 
men had registered, while nearly one 
hundred and seventy-five colored men had 


Capital-Common- 


| attended to that duty. The colored sisters, 


Clubs to be held in New York the 18th, 19th | 


and 20th of March, 1889. Each organized 
Woman’s Club is invited to send a dele- 
gate. 

The Dahlgren Women’s Relief Corps will 
give an Old Folks’ Concert at the People’s 
Church in this city, March 13, at 8 P. M. 
Tickets at Ditson’s and at the door. Ad- 
mission, 25 cents; reserved seats, 50 and 35 
cents. 


however, were far behind the white 
women in getting ready for election, only 
one-third as many colored as white women 
being registered. What is to become of 
the argument that if women are enfran- 
chised the colored women will rush to the 
polls while the cultured white women stay 
at home? ° 

A Reverend Mr. Lamar, of Omaha, Neb., 
lately declared in the pulpit that ‘*the wom- 
an’s rights movement has been a prolific 
cause of divorce.”” The Omaha Republican 
takes him sharply to task, and publishes 
an “interview” on the subject with Mrs. 
Stanton, who now resides inOmaha. Mrs. 
Stanton expressed her views on divorce at 
considerable length to the reporter of the 
Republican, and mentioned the fact that 


not one of the prominent advocates of | 
woman suffrage in this country is a di- 


vorced woman. 

An essay on “Household Service,” by 
Mary A. Ripley, is published under the 
auspices of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
first part of the book is devoted to set- 


| ting forth the philosophy of household 
service, with hints for making it a suc- | 


cess. Then comes a statement prepared 
by counsel for the Women’s Union, of 
legal points relating to domestic service. 
Forms of contract with a servant, which 
would cause things to be clearly under- 
stood in advance and prevent many dis- 
putes, are next given, and the remainder 
of the volume is filled with blank receipts 
for wages, and ruled leaves for memo- 
randa. The price is fifty cents, and the 
book can be ordered from the Women’s 
Union, 25 Niagara Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 





i 


and it is at least possible that Massachu- 
setts will ultimately give woman the bal- 
lot because the Republican politicians have 
become convinced that they can in that 
way strengthen their party.” —N. Y. Nation. 





NOW, GIVE ATTENTION 

To the purification of your blood, for at no season 
is the body so susceptible to the benefit to be de- 
rived from a good medicine, as in March, April 
and May. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the people’s 
favorite spring medicine. It stands unequalled 
for purifying the blood, curing scrofula, salt 
rheum, etc., regulating the kidneys and liver, 
repairing nerve tissues, strengthening and invig- 
orating the whole body, as well as checking the 
progress of acute and chronic disease, and restor- 
ing the afflicted parts to a natural, healthy con- 
dition. If you have never tried Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for your “‘spring medicine,’”’ do so this 
season. 





BIG FURNITURE DEAL. 
B. A. Atkinson & Co. Buy $150,000 Worth of 
the Pheenix Furniture Company. 
[Special Despatch to the Boston Herald.) 


Granp Rapips, Micu., March 1, 1889. A few 
days since Messrs. B. A. Atkinson & Co., the 
large furniture distributors of Boston, made a 
proposition to the Phoenix Furniture Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to control tle sale of their 
furniture in New England, and in this connection 
agreed to purchase $150,000 worth in the year 
1889. The Phoenix company to-day telegraphs : 

‘*We have signed your contract and accept all 
the conditions.” 

The above telegram closes the largest contract 
for furniture ever made in this country. The 
Phoenix company are the largest manufacturers 
of chamber, hall, library and dining-room furni- 
ture in the world, and this great deal is sugges- 
os of the enterprise of some of the Boston mer- 
chants. 





Tue Cowles Art School is enjoying the most 
prosperous season it has ever known, there being 
nearly 140 pupils in its various classes. Gen. 
Walker in his recent address at Association Hall 
referred to it as one of the important buildings in 
the region of Copley Square. Mr. Frank M. 
Cowles, the principal, is an earnest worker, a 
conscientious teacher and exceedingly liked. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


| This powder never varies. 

| strength and wholesomeness. 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold ony in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
No. 53 West Street, 
Has just received a new importation of 4, 5,6 and 8 
Button 


SUEDE GLOVES 


Suitable for Teas and Receptions. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
FOUR YEARS. 


BY JOANNA E. MILLS. 





Four years upon this changeful earth 
For us, and you the other side, 

The veil of silence drawn between 
Our home and where you now abide. 


Four years! No time can take away 
Our loving, longing wish to see 

The sweet smile of that boyish face 
Or hear fond words in tender key. 


We have our work, and 80 we stay; 
Your heavenly mission we know not; 
I cannot think, whate’er it be, 
Your earthly friends will be forgot. 


Our Father leaves for days or years 
The little children in our care; 

His house is wide, with many rooms, 
The inmates all His kind love share. 


So when our gentle brother went 
And left deep sorrow in his place, 

Our Father’s love was just as near, 
With all its sure, consoling grace, 


To those who still must dwell on earth 
And walk in pathways dim or bright, 
Those still below and those above 
Are not divided in His sight. 
Needham, Mass. 





ee 


THE SONNET. 


BY R. W. GILDER. 





What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the pearly shell 

That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sex ; 

A precious jewel, carved most curiously ; 

It is a little picture, painted well. 

What is asonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 

From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me! 

Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath, 

The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass whére Shakespeare's shadow 
falls. 

A sea this is—beware who ventureth! 

For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 

Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 


——__—_~9-o—__—_—_ 
UNDER THE DOME. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


On a fine sunny day in February, 1901, 
an intelligent stranger from New Zealand 
stood on Beacon Hill, contemplating the 
Boston State House with mingled pleasure 
and surprise. 

‘*Pardon me, sir,”’ he said, addressing an 
elderly citizen of respectable appearance, 


“Who happened to be standing near, ‘‘but it 


is fifteen years since I last visited your 
city, and I find many changes. Am I mis- 
taken in thinking that the building before 
us is, or was, the State House?” 

‘“*It is the State House, sir,” replied the 
person addressed, ‘‘and our city is proud of 
it. If you have not been in Boston for fif- 
teen years it is no wonder that you did not 
recognize it at first. ‘The old yellow brick 
building was an eyesore, some of us used 
to think. The ivy that the women have 
had trained over it makes it a thing of 
beauty now, winter orsummer. If youare 
going in, you had better take the elevator 
to the top of the dome; there is a fine view 
of the harbor. No more trudging up those 
long flights of stairs. One of the first 
things the reform legislature of 1898 did 
was to carry the elevator clear to the top.” 

“The reform legislature? You have had 
a change of administration, then?” said the 
New Zealander. The citizen nodded, with 
a countenance full of meaning. 

*“You’re from foreign parts, I reckon,” 
he said, ‘‘or you’d have heard. It has made 
a deal of talk. Vl] walk with you, if you 
ure going into the State House—I have 
business that way myself—and tell you 
about it. The new order of things seemed 
queer at first, 1 don’t deny; but we are 
getting used to it. For one, I am about 
ready to say it works well. But I should 
like to see how it strikes a stranger. Come 
along in.” 

‘*Whom does this fine statue represent?” 
said the New Zealander, as they went up 
the steps. ‘It is an allegorical figure, I 
suppose, as it seems to be a woman.” 

‘Not allegorical at all, sir. ‘That is a 
statue of Abigail Adams.” 

“The statue of a woman set up in front 
of the State House! - What had she done?’ 

“She was the wife of one of dur first 
presidents, and the mother of another. 
She was the first woman in the country, I 
believe, to advocate woman suffrage.” 

‘*That’s a pretty reason for putting up a 
statue to her!” said the New Zealander, 
somewhat scornfully. 

‘Same reason for which we have set up 
a statue to Sam Adams in Scollay Square, 
and to George Washington in the Public 
Garden,” answered the citizen, coolly. 
‘*No taxation without representation, you 
know. That is square. At least, that’s 
what we think in America. I don’t know 
how it may be in New Zealand.” : 

They entered the State House. A bright- 
eyed, pleasant-faced woman of middle age 
stood in the vestibule ; in one hand she held 
her knitting, while with the other she 
pointed her directions to some workmen 
who were carrying away a temporary scaf- 
folding. 

“JT suppose,” said the New Zealander, 
‘*that this is the janitor’s wife, who takes 
charge of things in his absence?” 





| lander. 
| pucker of amusement at the corners of his 


all,” answered his friend. “A good jani- | 
tor she makes, too. This place isa sight 
cleaner and sweeter than it was fifteen 
years ago. No tobacco-juice on the floor; 
no stale smoke in the air. [ tell you, 
sir’’—— 

“A woman the janitor of an important | 
public building! Why, I never heard of 
such a: thing!” exclaimed the New Zea- 
The citizen looked at him, with a 





mouth, and in the crow’s-feet around his | 
shrewd eyes. ‘*My dear sir,” he said, 
quietly, “at the present moment the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts is a woman, and 
half the members of the Legislature belong 
to the feminine sex. I told you we had 
had a change.” The New Zealander’s 
breath was taken away. After gazing a 


| moment, to make sure that his companion | 


| stranger could articulate. 


was not an escaped lunatic, he sat down 
upon the nearest bench and laughed till he 
cried. The citizen looked at him with 
amusement, mingled with a little superior- 
ity. **You are behind the times,” he said. 
“But then, New Zealand is a long way out 
of the world.” 

‘*How did it happen?’ was all that the 


‘*Well, first Kansas gave the women mu- 


| nicipal suffrage, and they elected reform 


city governments in almost all the cities, 
and put a stop to some stealing and lots of | 
waste; they laid down new sidewalks, and 

cleared out nuisances ; in short, they turned 

the rascals out, and cleaned things up 

generally. ‘Then two or three other States | 
followed Kansas, and it worked the same 

way; and all the people who wanted econ- 

omy and reform began to see how they 

could get it. It took them a good while to 

sense it, but they did at last. The Ah 

Ming tragedy, of which you will find a 

good account in Col. Higginson’s ‘Young 

Folks’ History of the United States,’ has- 

tened the revolution greatly. ‘Then several 

States—mostly the same ones that had 

given women municipal suffrage — gave 

them presidential suffrage. There was a 

big fight over the presidential election in 

1896, and everybody wanted to take a hand, 

and the women turned out and went to 

the polls by the hundred thousand. All 

this time they were getting more and | 
more used to voting, and the men were 

getting more used to seeing them do it. 

Then Congress submitted a sixteenth 

amendment, giving suffrage to all women 

everywhere, and three-fourths of the State 

Legislatures ratified it like wildfire, for 

nothing succeeds like success ; and to-day, 

sir, woman suffrage is the most popular 

thing in this country.” 

The stranger took out note-book and pen- 
cil. “If I live to get home again,” he said, 
“I'll write a letter to our local papers that 
will paralyze New Zealand. How does the 
new order of things work?” 

“I°ll take you into the gallery of the 
House presently, and you shall see how it 
works. There is a big debate coming off 
this afternoon, and you can hear it. How 
does woman suffrage work? It works first 
rate, sir, first rate. There were the public | 
schools; fifteen years ago the politicians 
had a deal too much to do with them, and 
the mothers a deal too little. It wasn’t as 
bad here as it was in New York; but there | 
wasn't one of our schoolhouses in ten that 
was ventilated as it ought to be. Every 
now and then there would be an outbreak 
of diphtheria or typhoid fever among the 
children, and it would be traced to foul 
closets or a bad drain. Then somebody 
would write to the papers and there would 


| be a little stir made ; but pretty soon things 


would settle back again, and everything | 
be as bad as ever. We tried first letting 
the women vote on the school question and | 
nothing else, but that didn’t work. Folks | 
won't vote for school committee and noth- | 
ing else, unless there is some special ex- 
citement to stirthem up. They’d ought to, | 
but they don’t. It was just the way here 
that it used to be in Toronto. Ever been 
in Toronto?” 

The New Zealander shook his head, 

**T lived there eleven years. At first they 
used to have the school committee chosen 
at a separate election, and they never could 
get more than a handful of men out to | 
vote. The Toronto papers were full of 
complaints about it. At last they changed | 
their system, and had the school commit- | 
tee chosen at the regular municipal elec- | 
tion, along with all the other officers. Then 
there was no more trouble. Well, it was | 
the same way with our women here. For | 


| a good while after they got school suffrage, | 


they didn’t vote in large numbers, except | 


| for a year or two when there was a special | 


| officers. 


| man. 
“She is the janitor herself, salary and to me against nature. We don’t pay the 


stir. But since they have had full suffrage 
and could vote for everything, they have 
nearly all voted ; and the school committee 
has been improved, along with the other 
All the schoolhouses have been 
cleaned up. We don’t cram the children’s 
heads so hard now, nor spoil their health 
with long hours and bad air. And we don’t 
make it a cast-iron rule that the principal! 
of every public school for girls must be a 
That’s a thing that always seemed 





| tape. 
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men teachers half as much again as we do 
the women teachers now, either. Every 
post in the public schools has a fixed salary 
attached to it, and every vacancy is filled 
by a competitive examination. Whoever 
passes the examination best, man or wom- 
an, gets the place—and the salary.” 


‘‘Any other good results of this remarka- | 


ble overturning of things?” asked the New 
Zealander, sceptically. 

“Plenty. One of the first things the 
Legislature did was to make a law like the 
one they used to have in Wyoming, forbid- 
ding any discrimination on account of sex 





in the pay for any kind of work. That | 


straightened things out considerably, It 
put a stop to factories employing women 
at work that was too hard for them, and 
that they really couldn't do as well as the 
men, just because they could make the 
women work cheaper. And in the delicate 
kinds of work that women can do better 
than men, because of their quick fingers 
and nice sense of touch, it put a stop to 
their having to take half-pay for full hours, 
just because they were women. 
day, sir, you won't go into a dry-goods 
store and find a young woman clerk selling 


And to- | 


ribbons at one counter for three dollars a | 


week less than the young man clerk at the 
next counter gets for selling buttons and 
The young men have mostly quit 
selling buttons and tape. They have left 
that to the women, and gone into other 
lines of work. A good thing, too.” 

**Let’s go into the gallery,” said the New 
Zealander, who was getting restless. ‘‘I’m 
afraid we shall be late for the opening of 
the debate. Here are a lot of ladies pass- 
ing in; I suppose they are spectators on 
their way to the ladies’ gallery.” 

‘*No, sir; they are members on their way 
to their seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. Didn't I tell you that about half the 
members of both branches are women?” 

‘*Look here, my friend,” said the New 
Zealander, turning upon him, ‘it seems to 
me that things have not turned out the way 
the woman suffragists used to say they 
would. When I was here fifteen years 
ago, there was a good deal of talk about 
woman suffrage, and some people objected 
because they said if women voted they 
would have to have a share of the offices, 
and there weren't offices enough to go 
round among the men that wanted them, 
as it was. The suffragists said they didn’t 
believe there would be any great rush for 
office among the women. They said wom- 
en had been voting in Wyoming for twenty 
years, and been eligible to all the offices, 
and no woman had ever run for the Legis- 
lature yet, or for any other office except 
county superintendent of schools and that 
sort of thing. By what you tell me, the 
women here seem to scramble for office as 
fast as the men, and to get there, too.” 

‘“*No, they don’t; not by scrambling. 
There was a sort of furore at first for 
equal rights, and the men were enthusias- 
tic to put a woman in every sort of place 
she could fill, just to show that they had 
no prejudice against women. The difficulty 
generally was to find a woman who would 
serve. But that soon cooled down, and 
now every district just sends the person 
they think will represent them best, man 
or woman. <A good sensible woman isn’t 
the worst person a town can send to look 
after its interests inthe Legislature, now, 
I tell you.” 

‘If it were only the good ones and sen- 
sible ones that got elected”—— 

“It is, mostly. Now and then one of 
another kind slips in, but not often. Peo- 
ple haven’t got over the idea yet that office- 
seeking looks a little uglier in a woman 
than it does ina man. If a woman shows 
she wants an office, and tries to push her- 
self, she gets snowed under. Most of the 
men are against her, and all the women 
are. Shady womén don’t get elected 


where women vote; and shady men don’t | 


get elected near as easily as they used to, 


| either.” 


‘Something in that,” said the New Zea- 
lander, as he passed into the gallery and 
took a seat. 
be about to-day?” 

For the first time the citizen looked a 
little sheepish. ‘tI wish you had come 
some other day. Fact is, I’m afraid the 
business this afternoon won't give you a 
very good impression of woman suffrage. 
But there isn’t the ghost of a chance that 
the bill will pass.” 

**You excite my curiosity. What is the 
bill?” 

‘*Well,” said the citizen reluctantly, *‘it 
is a bill to disfranchise the men.” 

For the second time the New Zealander 
leaned back in his seat and laughed till he 
was obliged to wipe the tears from his eyes. 
‘This is rich!’ heexclaimed. ‘*What have 
the men done? What have your women 
got against their husbands and fathers and 
brothers, or what possible reason can they 
give for taking away the right to vote from 
half the population?” 

**As for reasons,” said the Boston man, 
‘*they can find as good reasons as ever were 
given for keeping out the women in old 
times, I reckon. But itis all nonsense. The 


‘What is the debate going to | 


| 
| 
| 


amendment wonu’t even be submitted; and Caligula are examples of men in public 


if it were, there aren’t a dozen women in 
the State who would vote for it, let alone 
the men.” 


thought of such a thing?” 

‘Well, it’s a Mrs. Repplier, of Westerly. 
She is a good woman, but a sort of crank, 
I guess. She used to come to all the re- 
monstrauts’ hearings in the old time:, and 
she got so worked up over some of the 
things they said that she made a kind of a 
vow—I believe it was one day after the 
editor of the Congregationalist had been 
talking—that if ever she was elected to the 





Legislature, she’d introduce a bill that no | 


men should be allowed to vote. She’s 
elected now, and she’s going to do it.” 

‘*Has she any supporters?” 

‘*None to amount to anything. There 
used to be some woman-haters in the Leg- 
islature fifteen years ago. 
one man-hater in it now, and that is Mrs. 
Repplier. 
going to back her up for sport, but most 


There is only | 


A few of the other women are 


of the members look upon it as a huge | 


joke. ‘They have had a hard week’s work, 
and now they are disposed for a little fun. 
The best of it is that some outsiders are 


positions. Even those kings who have 
been (by the help of their ministers) toler- 


| ably successful rulers, like, Henry VIII. of 
“But who introduced it? Who ever | 


England and Henry [V. of France, have 
been unamiable persons in private life, 
and, not infrequently, men of highly prof- 
ligate character. This shows the corrupt- 
ing effect of political power upon men,” 

‘*Was there ever such sophistry!” said 
the New Zealander aside to his companion. 

“Yes,” answered the latter, with a 
twinkle, ‘I’ve heard just the same sort 
of reasoning in the old times, only the ex- 
amples they quoted then were Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Catherine of Russia.” 

“Tf none but good and upright men were 
allowed to vote,” continued Mrs. Repplier, 
‘it would be a different matter. But we 
can make no discrimination; if men vote 
at all, the bad, the ignorant, the depraved, 
the imbruted, must be admitted to the 
ballot-box as well as the educated and the 
virtuous. And we have learned by sad 
experience that refined and cultivated 
men are apt to neglect their political duties, 


| while all the bad and ignorant men crowd 


really afraid the measure will pass; and | 


that is why this gallery is filling up so 
fast.” In fact, the gentlemen’s gallery 
was rapidly becoming crowded, and the 
New Zealander and his companion were 
soon wedged in immovably among a throng 
of anxious-faced men. 

‘Look at the ladies’ gallery,’ whispered 
the Bostonian. ‘Those bright-faced young 
women who look so mischievous are Bos- 
ton University and Harvard girls.” 

‘*Harvard girls!’ exclaimed the New 
Zealander. ‘‘Does Harvard admit women? 


to the polls, voting early and often. With 
women, on the contrary, the reverse has 
been the case. From the earliest granting 


| of school suffrage to the present time, in- 


than the ignorant women. 


Well, after this [-am prepared for any- | 


thing.” 

‘*Ah, yes, when you were here last there 
was an annex; and the suffragists were 
making a good deal of mild fun because 
the elective class in Sanscrit at the annex 
consisted of one young woman, and the 


college of one young man, and the unfor- 
tunate Sanscrit professor was obliged to 
deliver every lecture twice over, each time 
to an audience of one, because the tradi- 


telligent women have shown themselves 
far more ready to make use of the ballot 
It is evident, 
therefore, that nothing would purify our 
politics so promptly and so effectually as 
the elimination of men. I wish to dwell 
yet one moment longer upon this very 
serious question of the bad men. I had 
prepared myself with the statistics of our 
prisons and penitentiaries for the last year 
(1900). The paper on which I had noted 
them down has disappeared. I do not 
wish to be uncharitable, but the suspicion 
forces itself upon my mind that this im- 
portant document has been abstracted by 
some unprincipled male citizen, who is op- 
posed to the beneficent reform I am advo- 


| cating. Fortunately, however, I have at 
elective class in Sanscrit at the regular | 


tions of the venerable university did not | 


admit of those two students listening to a 
jecture together. But we have changed 
all that.” 

“Hush,” whispered the New Zealander, 
‘‘they are going to begin.”’ He leaned over 
the railing and eagerly scanned the assem- 
bly. 

About half the seats were filled by 
women. He noticed that most of them 
were middle-aged, 
ladies, with pleasant faces. Here and 
there was one of those handsome heads of 
gray hair for which Boston had been 
famous, he remembered, in former years. 
Here and there, also, was a younger and 
more’ girlish face. The men who occu- 
pied the other half of the room seemed to 
him an unusually intelligent and fine. 
looking body of legislators. The assem- 
bly was orderly and well behaved in the 


matronly - looking | 


extreme, though there was a light of sup- | 


pressed mirth upon many of the faces. 
The opening proceedings offered noth- 
ing remarkable; but the New Zealander 
was struck with the dignity and grace of 
the presiding officer. ‘*Who is the speak- 
er of the House?’ he asked in a low voice 
of the Massachusetts man. ‘Mrs. Wise, 
of Nantucket,” was the whispered an- 
swer. ‘She gained her experience in pre- 
siding before she came here. For years 
she was president of the’——- He broke 
off suddenly. Mrs. Repplier had risen in 


her place, and there was a universal press- | 
many other reasons for this reform, which 


ing together and craning forward of heads 
in the gallery. 


Mrs. Repplier was a small, squarely- | 
| this measure is disposed of, I intend to 


built woman, quietly dressed in black. 
She had a determined chin, and what 
seemed to the New Zealander a vindictive 
gray eye. She spoke with composure and 
deliberation. The little stir and rustle of 
excitement as she arose caused her first 
words to be lost. When he was able to 
hear, she was saying: ‘‘In place of the 
former constitutional disfranchisement of 
idiots, lunatics, aliens, minors, paupers, 
unpardoned criminals, men unable to 
read and write, and women, I offer the 
following joint resolve fora constitutional 
amendment: ‘All persons shall hereafter 
be excluded from the elective franchise 
who are idiots, lunatics, aliens, minors, 
paupers, unpardoned criminals, women 
unable to read and write, and men.’” 
There was a stir of extreme disapproba- 
tion in the men’s gallery. ‘Did you ever 
hear anything so scandalous?” muttered 
an old gentleman next the New Zealander 
to his neighbor. ‘Abominable!” was the | 
excited answer. 

But Mrs. Repplier went on. 

‘Suffrage,’ she said, “is not a natural | 
right, either of men or women. It is a 
privilege to be regulated for the public 


good. The exercise of political power by | 
men has not always, has not even gener- | 
ally, been for the public good. Nero and 


| earnings. 


hand an old copy of the prison reports of 
the year 1887, which will serve to illus- 
trate my argument equally well. In that 
year there were in the various penal insti- 
tutions of this State more than five times 
as many men as women. Taking the 
whole United States, the ratio of women 
to men in the prisons and jails was much 
less than one to five. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the percentage of vicious and 
criminal voters would be distinctly les- 
sened by taking the suffrage away from 
men. I will not dwell upon the fact that 
more than two-thirds of the church-mem- 
bers are women, although Bishop Anna 
H. Shaw, in her address at the recent 
Methodist General Conference, drew some 
instructive inferences from this state of 
things. Another weighty reason why 
men should not be allowed to vote is 
that they have not time. They are bur- 
dened with business cares and perplexi- 
ties; they are occupied in stores and shops 
from merning till night. From the poor 
workman who takes his dinner-pail in the 
morning and goes out to a hard day’s 
work at breaking stone, to the railroad 
king with the responsibilities of hundreds 
of miles of railroad upon his mind, men 
are already fully occupied, and even 
weighed down with work. What time can 
the average man afford to give to politics? 
This should be left to women, who are 
comparatively a leisure class. The family 
is the foundation of the State. Anything 
which tends to draw a man’s mind away 
from his natural and God-given task of 
supporting his family is a menace to the 
very foundations of society, and must be 
unqualifiedly condemned. There are 


will readily suggest themselves to you all. 
I will only say in conclusion .that when 


bring in a bill by which every wife shall 
control all the family property, and be 
empowered to collect her husband’s 
The natural and proper ar- 
rangement of things is for the man to earn 
the money, and for the woman to save it. 


| The present law, by which the family in- 


come is divided between husband and wife, 
is a great improvement upon the old state 
of things, under which the husband had it 
all. But such a division is illogical, as we 
were often told in the old times. One or 
the other ought to have exclusive control 
of the family purse, and it is evident to 
me that that one should be the wife. She 
is generally the more prudent, economical 
and orderly of the two, and the more de- 
voted to her family. If every man had to 
come to his wife whenever he wanted 
money, and satisfy her that he was going 
to make a proper use of it, and tell her 
what he did with the last quarter of a dol- 


| lar she gave him, there would be much less 


money wasted in foolish speculation and 
riotous excess. For this my bill will pro- 
vide.” (Faint groans were heard at this 
point from the men’s gallery.) 

“Tf the gentlemen cannot restrain the 
audible expression of their ‘irresponsible 
emotions,’’’ said Mrs. Repplier, with quiet 
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severity, ‘‘it will be necessary to order the 
gallery to be cleared, Such disorderly 
conduct only affords a new proof of their 
unfitness to exercise the right of suffrage.” 

The New Zealander was pale. He wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief as Mrs. 
Repplier sat down. “If woman suffrage 
is ever adopted in New Zealand,” he said, 
“] shall emigrate to Kamschatka.” 

A tall, gray-headed lady rose to speak 
in opposition to the disfranchisement of 
men. She had seemed to the New Zealand- 
er, as he glanced over the assembly at the 
outset, a very serene-faced woman; but 
now her usually placid countenance was 
slightly rosy with indignation. She said: 

“J have listened to the speech we have 
just heard, with unfeigned surprise and 
grief. I was the author of the law of 
1898, which provided that every wife shall 
have a shafe of the family income for her 
exclusive use. What woman who remem- 
bers the many petty miseries of the old 
state of things, the discomfort and loss of 
self-respect involved in the necessity of 
making application to some other person, 
even toa good and affectionate husband, 
every time she wanted ten cents, would 
wish to subject her husband to a similar 
humiliation? Did not we all find that we 
loved our husbands twice as well when 
we ceased to have to ask them for money? 
And would we wish now to cool their af- 
fection toward us by placing them in the 
same distasteful and ignominious position 
that we found so hard to bear? (Lively 
applause from both galleries.) As for the 
other proposition, to disfranchise all men, 
it is, if possible, even worse. I have a 
good husband, and four grown-up sons. 
They are intelligent, they are law-abiding, 
they are taxpayers. By what right could 
they be deprived of a voice as to the 
amount of the tax, and the way in which the 
tax money shall be spent? This measure 
ought to be defeated, as a matter of sim- 
ple justice.” 

“That’s a lovely woman; that’s a level- 
headed woman!” said the New Zealander, 
enthusiastically, as the speaker took her 
seat. ‘‘Woman suffrage has not spoiled 
her, at any rate. Now, who is this next 
one? A crank, I’ll be bound.” 

A young woman, with a suspiciously 
sober face had the floor. She felt obliged 
to take exception to what Mrs. Mildmay 
had said about justice. Justice was not 
involved here at all. It was nota question 
of right and wrong, but simply of expedi- 
ency. No principle was at stake; and she 
thought the arguments that had been 
brought forward against the voting of 
men were sound and of much weight. In 
addition to this, there was no record that 
the majority of men had ever asked for 
the right of suffrage, and it was well 
known that many of them failed to exer- 
cise it. 

“Was there ever anything more outra- 
geous?” said the old gentleman on the New 
Zealander’s right, who had burst forth 
once before. “If some other man won't 
take the trouble to vote, is that any reason 
why I should be forbidden to? And how 
monstrous to say that justice is not in- 
volved, when it is a question of depriving 
half the citizens of all voice regarding the 
laws by which they are governed, to say 
nothing of the taxes they have to pay! 
Taxation without representation was 
tyranny, when I was a boy. A mere 
question of expediency, indeed!” 

His friend turned to him with a face 
that spoke unutterable things. ‘John,” 
he whispered, ‘‘you used that very argu- 
ment against the women at the remon- 
strants’ hearing in 1889, and I was in the 
audience, and applauded you in my heart. 
Did we ever expect to have the tables 
turned upon us like this?” 

The discussion continued. Any one 
who has been present at the debates on 
woman suffrage in any Legislature can 
easily supply the arguments. At last a 
member arose, whose words commanded 
immediate attention. ‘Mrs. Speaker,” 
he said, “I hold in my hand a remon- 
Strance. It is headed by Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
and is signed by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and all the sur- 
Vivors of the ‘old guard’ of the woman 
suffragists in this State. ‘They say: 

‘“**We came before you year after year, 
for many years, to advocate the equal 
rights of women. It never occurred to 
One of us, in those days, that it would ever 
be necessary to advocate the equal rights 
of men. e are now very aged persons, 
and it would be hard for us to climb the 
State-House steps. But if there is an 
danger that this iniquitous measure will 
pass, we shall come before you yet once 
more to speak in favor of equal rights for 
men and women. We should ve no 
long argument to make before you. 

Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny.” As a matter of simple justice, the 
men of this Commonwealth ought to be 
allowed,to vote.’ ” 

The reading of this remonstrance was 
followed by extraordinary enthusiasm, 
which was renewed when a page handed 
to the speaker the following concise tele- 
gram from Rochester, N. Y.: ‘“‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny. The 
dill ought not to pass. Susan B. Antho- 





ny.” All the members of the Legislature, 
men and women, seemed to be on their 
feet and cheering. The college girls in 
the ladies’ gallery waved their handker- 
chiefs, and the occupants of the men’s 


gallery shouted themselves hoarse. It | 


was many minutes before Mrs. Speaker's 
gavel could restore silence; and the meas- 
ure was lost without a division. 

During the last part of the debate, the 
New Zealander had seemed pensive. He 
had put his note-book and pencil back into 
his pocket. On the way out he confided 
to the Bostonian that he was a member of 
the local Parliament of New Zealand, and 
had there argued against a woman-suffrage 
bill. “I never realized before,” he said, 
‘show shallow and flat most of the objec- 
tions are, nor how the women up in the 
gallery must feel. I shall never vote 
against woman suffrage'again, and I am 
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HQULIPOISH waist. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
TRIS WATT tc a perfect eabetitute for corsets, and ma be worn either 
ithout the bones, construction of the bone 


with or wi which, owing to th 
E sto the Walet made fi *, 
n! as le for and bone: 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under felled pices ts 
in that of a corset front, so that a corset and a Went suspen & 
4 within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made "Ohitivee ana 
Infants, attention to the physical rtions and requirements of 
ry the gro little ones has been given in shaping the parte dod from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
CES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...... devecces +00 091.76 
* 601, Front only.....+.+++. eevee 2,00 
« 3, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
> 6i0, gee Wiete Bees retest WE c bcecevecscesssve 1.60 
" fat’ Ch hjntatitnent ——e PPTTTITiTiTTit Tri | 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
in sending circul: desire to 


Weshall take 


One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


going home to apologize to my wife.”— | 


Boston Globe. 
Sepdblbh i ential 
SUFFRAGE SOCIAL ATi pons Geese. 
Fort Scorr, KAN., FEB. 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Fort Scott Equal Suffrage Society 
gave a pleasant and successful social at 
the home of its president, Mrs. Annie D. 
Swenson, on Feb. 18. The social was 
originally planned forfFeb. 15, in celebra- 
tion of Susan B. Anthony’s birthday and 
the signing of the Kansas municipal suf- 
frage bill; but, to the regret of the socie- 
ty, circumstances compelled its postpone- 


ment. 
One of the mostjattractive features of 


the entertainment was a “salad-bowl,” 
filled with familiar quotations. The guest 
giving correctly the author of the greatest 
number of these, received a basket of hot- 
house flowers donated by Mrs. Alma S. 
Patterson. ‘To the second in the competi- 
tion was awarded a fine plate, decorated 
with a view of one of the picturesque old 
fort buildings, presented by J. P. Robens. 
Prof. Sanders won the first prize, and 
Mrs. Lawton, of Kansas City, the second. 
An appropriate reading from Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward was given by Mrs. 
Theodora R. Jenness, and a recitation by 
Miss Jessie Peck. 
GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Ft. Scott EF. 8. 8. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
TIM’S DOVE. 


One day, when little Tim was picking 
berries in a field, he found a dove with 
a broken wing. He carried it home, and 
bound the wing close to the dove’s side 
with a linen band. Soon the wing was as 
well as ever, and the dove could fly again ; 
but it did not want to fly away from Tim, 
for it had grown very tame. Tim was 
glad to have it stay, for he had no pets. 

When he went to pick berries the dove 
would go too, perched on his shoulder. 
Tim named it Fairy, and taught it to come 
at his call and eat from his hand. At 
night the dove would roost on the head of 
Tim’s bed. 

Tim’s mother was taken very sick. 
There was no one to nurse her but Tim; 
and when she could not eat, and began to 
grow worse, Tim went for a doctor. 

‘*She will get well if she has good food,” 
said the doctor. ‘She must have chicken 
or meat broth.” 

Tim had no money to buy meat; but 
all at once he thought of his dove. He 
knew it would make good broth, but he 
could not bear to kill it. 

He saw a neighbor going by the house, 
and he went out and put the dove in her 
hands. ‘‘Please kill my dove and make 
my mother some broth,” he said, ‘‘she is 
so sick.” 

Then he ran to the house, and tried not 
to think of his poor little dove. He did not 
want his mother to see him cry, for she 
would have said the dove should not be 


killed. - 
In about an hour the neighbor brought 


some good hot broth; and when Tim’s 
mother ate it she felt almost well again. 

‘*You shall have some more to-morrow,” 
said the woman. ‘I will make broth for 
you every day until you are well.” 

Tim followed the woman to the door as 
she went out, and said, so that his mother 
could not hear, that he had no more doves, 
and did not know how to get meat for 
more broth. 

Before the neighbor could speak, there 
was a rustle of wings, and Fairy flew in 
and perched on Tim’s shoulder. 


“Coo! coo!” she said, pecking at his | 


cheek. 

*You see I did not kill your dove,” 
said the woman. ‘I made the broth from 
a chicken, and I have plenty more at 
home. You were a good boy to be willing 
to have your pet dove killed to make 
broth for your mother.” 

How happy Tim was! He loved his 
dove better than ever, now that he had 
it back again. His mother did not know 
until she was quite well how near she had 
come to eating poor little Fairy.—Our 
Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


A Juvenile Theory. “Oh, ma, what a 
bright-looking hen that is! She must have 
| been hatched out of an Easter egg.” 


|  #He—You wouldn’t care to know Good- 

| fellow, Miss Smart; he’s awfully bad 

| form—a regular cad, you know. She— 
But .I do know him. He—Really, now! 
She—Yes; and I’m going to marry him 
next month.—Scribner’s. 


On the way to Colorado Springs. Al- 
gernon (his first Western trip)—Aw, I 
suppose you see a good many queer people 
round here, don’t you? Native—Waal, yes, 
stranger, when the trains from the East 
come in. 


Uncle Berkshire—Heow much 
watch? Jeweller—Forty dollars. Uncle 
Berkshire—En that smaller one? Jeweller 
—Fifty dollars. Uncle Berkshire—En the 
smallest one? Jeweller—Seventy-five dol- 


be that 


lars. Uncle Berkshire—Gosh, mister! 
How much is no watch?—Jeweller’s 
Weekly. 


Escort (to Miss Penelope Waldo, of 
Boston, on the lawn)—Don’t be frightened, 
Miss Penelope, but there’s a big green 
worm on your skirt. Miss Penelope—Oh, 
don’t disturb it, Mr. Wabash. I should 
like to take it home with me. It belongs 
to the species known as the capillus cap- 
illary capil, and is very rare in these parts. 
Dear little fellow, I shall prize it so highly. 
Would you mind, Mr. Wabash, putting it 
in your hat?—The Sun. 





Dyspepsia 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, ‘all gone”’ feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 

Distress the bowels. Dyspepsia does 


After not get well of itself. It 
requires careful attention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- 
petite, banishes headache, Sick 
and refreshes the mind. Headache 
“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed me, or did me 


Heart- little good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 


all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 

spring I took Hood's Sar- .. SOUF 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced,” 
GEORGE A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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ORSETS 


Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


ae te ‘EVERYWHERE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
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R WOMEN, with lete College Course, Sec! 
of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observ 
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Natural History « Museum of Art's Library of 2 of 
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4 jars to all who 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of pri 
we will exchange or refund t e money, if returned in . Sas The Woman's J 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
& snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


learn more about this meritorious t 
sfactory, 
order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We ih to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
— peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The ents are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Deseriptive Catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious, 

L i Vv E R ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

The best and most re 

| 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
Mrs. WILLIAM Canoon, JR. 


PI LLS Piles. Any lady can take these, 
WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 
| Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 














as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

| BROWN & CO.’S 
| 

NERVE TONIC d 
| WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 
MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Editor 
° { Associate Editors 





| TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
| WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
| Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


| The Philanthropist. 


| Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
| Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
| Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
| ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELi 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ED!ToR®. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPKINs, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. 
and other parties ometely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elcgant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts, 
LA DIS 
WILL LUNCH 


= = 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 

| Oak Grove Farm. 

| 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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REGISTER. 





MEDICAL 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Qffice and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
oes hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY, BSTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


. 
about the second in 





tember 


icine. Clinical advan For 
culars or Anoual por nt ey the 
MARIE J. MERG 


, Prof. LER, 20 N. 
t., Chit tl. \ 
— ‘Prov WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 
2 Park Square. 





m 9 to 4, dally, except Thursdays. 
reserved for outalde practice. Take clevator. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 


consists of a three years’ course of 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..0ssseseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

tion and in advance........esssessesees sees 2256.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+..+++« ° 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. 
Graduation Fee........seseesss sees eee 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three Fw graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu: 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and msaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information Shad to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avente, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible or Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereu 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


| the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Mas achusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freemap 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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WOMEN’S EDUC AL AND INDUS- | families. ‘The Society is dependent large- 
7 nee rages | ly on gifts from the public. It is hoped 
| that when the people know the good done, 


TRIAL UNION. 





At the Women’s Educational and Indus- | they will aid it by their sympathy and 


trial Union of Boston, on Sunday, March 3, 
at 3 P. M., Mrs. M. E. Ives spoke upon 
‘“‘Gradations in the Scale of Being,” which 
though infinite in number and variety, yet 
grouped themselves under one transcend- 
ent law,—the visible manifestation of one 
almighty power. The speaker, in a 
graphic and lucid manner, traced the nat- 
ural evidences of her subject into the psy- 
chological and philosophical realms of 
moral causes, by marking the wealth that 
lay in words when root action was brought 
to bear on them—a study which none 
should miss who desire to arrive at defi- 
nite knowledge. Mrs. Ives treated her 
subject with impartiality, sanctioning, in 
a reverent spirit, that altitude of the heart 
which was ever in advance of the intel- 
lect, claiming love as its leader, apd shap- 
ing the life thereby. H. C. 





At the Mothers’ Meeting, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mrs. M. E. Ives spoke on 
‘*Motherhood and its Interior Relations,” 
showing the divine origin of every child, 
and that this high belief makes possible a 
high attainment. ‘Every soul is a crea- 
tion of God, and its unfolding is through 
a higher power than our own. To be 
highly born is to find a welcome on earth.” 
Attention was called to the importance of 
teaching the child to listen to the voice of 
God in him, which is sometimes called the 
voice of conscience, for no soul wanders 
beyond God’s providence. An interesting 
conversation followed. 





LECTURE AND CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


An appreciative audience listened to the 
lecture upon “‘Home Nursing” last Thurs- 
day evening. Another upon the same sub- | 
ject will be given March 7, at 7.30 P. M. 
Free to all women. These lectures are 
furnished by the Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association. Miss 
Chickering is the lecturer. Her clear 
statements and pleasing manner of sug- 
gesting how to make a helpless person 
comfortable, add interest to the lecture. 





The classes in millinery and dressmak- 
ing are rapidly growing in favor, and the | 
facilities for learning have never been 
better than now. During the past season 
the classes have been full, and applicants | 
for the spring terms are numerous. | 








Carroll D. 
Labor, says: 


Wright, Commissioner of 


The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is an organization from 
which emanates the broadest and most 
typical work of woman. Itis unsectarian. 
Its well-stocked reading-room and parlors 
are open at all times. It provides classes 
in twenty different subjects, and varied 
lectures and entertainments. It securs 
wages unjustly held from workingwomen. 
It investigates advertisements offering 
work to be done at home, and if fraudu- 
lent, women are publicly warned. It pro- 
cures situations for the unemployed, and 
sells on commission the proceeds of wom- 
en’s industry. It has opened a lunch- 
room where a girl may eat and where a 
varied bill of fare may be had at moderate 
prices. The Union has been active in se- 
curing the appointment of police-matrons 
in cities. It distributes a circular setting 
forth the main features of the law regard- 
ing agreement for wages, a week's trial, 
giving notice of intention to leave or dis- 
miss, forfeiture of wages, breakage of arti- 
cles, compromise concerning wages, the 
poor debtor process, hiring of rooms and 
detention of trunks. One of its attorneys 
makes a specialty of looking up titles to 
furniture, where a woman hires a house 
and buys the furniture in it, not knowing | 
whether it be mortgaged or bought on the | 
instalment plan, and so not actually be- | 
longing to the seller. It has exerted an 
influence far beyond its own city, and 
other cities have formed similar organiza- 
tions. 





Coterie and coterie tea next Tuesday. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


ee 


CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


‘THe NEw ENGLAND Morat REFORM 
Society has been organized for fifty- 
two years, yet there are many in New 
England who never heard of its existence. 
Perhaps this is because the work is carried 
on quietly, and without ostentation. It 





| mittee will 


is work necessary to society and to indi- | 


viduals. The home at 476 Shawmut 
Avenue is a refuge for young, misguided 
women who have become the dupes of 
wilful and vicious men. ‘They are ten- 
derly cared for, and are in a measure 
protected from the cutting criticisms of 
the public. 


They have good and pure | 


influences about them, and when they | 


leave the home, it is with the injunction, 


“Go and sin no more.” It is gratifying | 


to those who are interested in this work, 
that, of the hundreds of women who have 


been received, few have proved themselves 


unworthy of the kindness shown them. On 


the contrary, many become true and noble | 


women, devoting themselves in some cases 
to the public welfare, in others to their 


money. M. M. W. 


Tue TEMPORARY HOME FOR WORKING 
WomMEN by its record tells its own story. 
Of 573 women admitted in 1888, 247 re- 
ceived permanent places, 63 were sent to 
day-service and 13 to hospitals. The 
women helped are those who have no 
home and little or no money. All sects 
and all nationalities are received, if the 
character is good. This is the one bind- 
ing condition. Unless respeetable, a 
woman cannot enter. They can stay a 
month, and in that time, the matron, Mrs. 
Duren, can generally find them a situa- 
tion. This charity has filled a long-felt 
need in our public institutions, and the 
work done in eleven years has been very 
satisfactory. Some of the young girls 
have here found a refuge from sin or 
death ; all regard the matron as a mother 
and a guardian. Only two weeks ago, sit- 
uations were found for six women over 
sixty years of age. 

MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


CONCERNING WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


5 Park St., Boston, MARCH 4, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The New England Women’s Club cele- 
brated its twenty-first birthday at its last 
Club Tea, in February. Various members 
associated with it from the first gave their 
reminiscences from its beginning, Feb, 16, 
1868. 

At the annual meeting in June, we hope 
to celebrate this event more fully, and 
therefore desire to enter into communica- 
tion with all similar clubs in New Eng- 
land. The Club Correspondence Com- 
be glad to receive any 
information from presidents or secretaries 
of such clubs, in order to prepare the way 
for a union of all New England Clubs. 
In connection with this, it is desirable to 
learn of the earliest associations of women 
which assumed somewhat the form of a 
club; that is, where the purpose was to 
bring women together for mutual in- 
tellectual improvement, and development 
of the social graces. 

The undersigned chairman of the N. E. 
W. Club Correspondence Committee be- 
longed in 1857 and 1858 to such an associa- 
tion; it was called the ‘*Alpha,” and its 
meetings were held chiefly in Williams- 
burg, N. Y. The records of this club still 
exist, but many of its members have 
died, or removed from New York State. I 
can give here only the names of a few per- 
sonally known to me at that time, hoping 











Listen, coolly, if you can, while I men- 
tion another outrage on natural and 
maternal instincts which this same power 
authorizes—the right of the father to will 
away the child before it is born. This 
was actually done not long since, in one 
of the free States of America. The de- 
tails of the case are sad and touching, rep- 
resenting injustice itself, and also the in- 
gratitude of the dying husband, whose 
wife had supported him during his sick- 
ness, with money earned by school-teach- 
ing previous to their marriage. How 
about property? An injustice, but still a 
lesser outrage on natural instincts. Take 
an actual fact, as given by Wendell Phil- 
lips some years since, and which occurred 
in Massachusetts. A man married a lady 
with large property. After enjoying the 
benefits of it fora year, he died, leaving 
to his widow in his will this property to 
be hers as long as she remained his widow. 
Magnanimous! One cannot help smiling 
at the ludicrousness of the thing, while 
amazed at the injustice of it. 

I have heard of one or two cases lately, 
where the wife left her property to her 
husband as long as he should remain a 
widower. Why not? She might as well 
object to another wife having the use of 
her property, as a husband might to an- 
other husband having the use of his. 
Aside from these points, there are many 
that might be spoken of, showing the dis- 
abilities with which women have to con- 
tend, as a class unrepresented by their 
own ballots. 

But a brighter day is dawning. The 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement is 
grandly advancing. It has outgrown its 
swaddling clothes, and is attired in gar- 
ments of dignity and proportion. It can- 
not be remanded to its germ life, for, as 
Talmage says in regard to prohibition, 
“Its wings are spread for flight across 
this land, and no power on earth can 
crowd this Rocky Mountain eagle back 
into its former shell.’’ More than that, 
its power has been successfully tested. It 
will yet scale the dizziest heights, and re- 
veal to doubting, plodding mortals the 
utter uselessness of attempts to capture or 
prevent its reaching its goal, the ballot for 
all, irrespective of sex. 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON, 

So. Harwich, March 5, 1889. 
too 


MRS. HOWELL AT NORTH COLLINS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, national 





| lecturer of the W. C. T. U., who has been 


that this notice will attract the attention | 


of some of their friends who may assist in 
ascertaining in whose hands the records 
are. Mrs. Lyons, Mrs. Fitz, Miss Sarah 
Tuthill, Miss Goodell, Mrs. Van der Hoven, 
and Miss Mary L. Booth were prominent 
members. The latter has just died. This 
‘*Alpha” dissolved in 1858 for various 
reasons; some of its members formed a 
new club or association designed to de- 
velop more specially the social and 
domestic graces, while also paying atten- 
tion to intellectual culture. It was called 
“The Hearthstone.” It attempted to 
publish a small weekly paper. Mrs. 
Demorest, Mrs. De Grove, Mrs. C. Wilbur, 
and Miss Kate Field were the leading 
spirits. 

On account of its importance for the 
history of women’s clubs, our correspon- 
dence committee would like to learn more 
of these early attempts, especially as the 
Sorosis of New York was the offspring of 
these, and will celebrate its twenty-first 
birthday this month. All communications 
may be directed to 

Dr. MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, 
Chairman Cor. Com. N. E. W. Club. 
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CUSTOM CRUEL. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


The January Heathen Woman’s Friend 
quotes from the Indian Witness : 








‘“The most cruel word in our tongue is 
custom. The Harvest Field describes a 
custom in the Mysore country that finds 
no parallel in the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion. 


target. Custom says the gods will be an- 


| ing-rogm. 


engaged in the equal suffrage work for 
twenty years, gave three discourses for the 
North Collins Union, on the evenings of 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17, to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Mrs. Howell is an easy, grace- 
ful speaker, and her earnest, logical utter- 
ances carry conviction to her hearers. So 
clearly and concisely did she show the re- 
lation of temperance to the ballot, that 
when a petition asking that municipal suf- 
frage be granted woman was passed, 
scarcely any refused their signature. 

We feel that she is doing a grand work. 
We are stronger and more earnest for her 
stay among us, and our good wishes follow 
her in her great work for the liberty of the 
human race. EMMA TRAIN. 

North Collins, N. Y. 

ee rs 


AN ATROCIOUS CASE. 


A case has occurred in Cincinnati which, 
if it is correctly reported in the papers, 
ought to be followed by the condign pun- 
ishment of all the persons responsible for 
it. The Cincinnati Times-Star says: 

In the full presence of between three 
and four hundred students, and by the use 
of instruments, a woman was delivered of 
a child in the City Hospital, and died the 
next day from  blood-poisoning. The 
room thus publicly improvised into a 
lying-in ward was the lecture-room of the 
hospital, which is often used as a dissect- 
It had been used for this pur- 


| pose but a day or two before, so say 


several students who were present on both 
occasions. Necessarily the atmosphere 
was saturated with poisonous germs. 
There are a hundred scientific men in Cin- 
cinnati who, though they may justify 
public accouchements, will contend that 


| to take a person suffering as this woman 


As might be expected, woman is the | 


gry and destroy the cattle and sheep, if | 
children are born in a house, or even in a | 


village. For twenty-one days mother and 
child must stay outside of human habita- 
tions, and, until the child is several days 
old, no one comes to —- even a cup of 
water. Friends keep off the jackals, but 
are deaf to the sufferer’s anguish.” 

But how about some customs in our 
boasted Christianized civilization? How 
about the mother having no legal right to 
her child? No right to the little being 
whom her own vitality has nourished, and 
for whom she has undergone the pains 
and perils incident to its being ushered 
into the world, and for whom she will 
have the most unceasing care and solici- 
tude for the proper development of body, 
mind and heart. Yetitis nothers! Who 
dares to say so? The law. And who 
makes the law? Man, and man alone. - 





was, into a room where dissection had 
been going on, was inviting death, was 
taking one chance in a hundred that the 
case would not be followed by blood- 
poisoning. There are 300,000 people in the 
city who will contend that decency was out- 
raged when a woman was thus. unveiled. 
. . » The woman died the day following the 
birth of her child, and the little one soon’ 
followed. Both were buried in one grave 
in Potter's Field. : 

It is difficult to find words to character- 
ize a case like this. Nothing can show 
more clearly the need of having women 
represented on hospital boards, to ensure 
humanity and decency in the treatment of 
patients of their own sex. In one of his 
miscellaneous essays, Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, the genial author of ‘‘Rab and 
his Friends,” quotes with approval a 
Frenth author who objects to women as 
physicians on the ground that the profes- 
sion requires a stronger intelligence. But, 
in the same essay, Dr. Brown expresses 





| tive remedy for the above-named disease. 








“AND = 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula and all Wasting Diseases, 


it is pleasant and 
easil milated. 
lis strengthening effects are almost 1 





ble to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, and is 


mmediate. 
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THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


J. A. MAGEE & (0, mamutucturers, fr Ma 














the regret with which he sees men usurp- 
ing the office of midwives. He thinks it is 
generally needless, as well as a heavy 
tax on the doctor’s time; and, moreover, 
he feels that it is indelicate and unsuitable 
for men, except in cases of real necessity, 
to be present at a time when a woman’s 
natural instinct is to hide herself. If he 
felt thus about the presence of the family 
physician, with the free consent of the 
sufferer, what would the good doctor have 
thought of obliging a woman to be con- 
fined in public in the presence of four hun- 
dred young men? If the facts are as re- 
ported, the authorities of the Cincinnati 
Hospital ought to be arraigned and held 
to trial as criminals. In view of the reck- 
less disregard of (feminine) human life 
that was shown in the use of a room where 
dissection had been carried on, it is to be 
hoped that the law may be able to reach 
them. 
_—— --—-# @e——_--- - 


HASTEN THE DAY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Prof. Chas. 8S. Dolley, professor of biol- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the ablest of our younger men of 
science, wrote the following recently to 
his gifted mother, my dear friend, Dr. 
Sarah Dolley, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
utterance was so manly and generous that 
I begged it for your readers, in its quaint 
Quaker phrase : 

‘*T feel more and more, as I progress in 
my life work, that I owe a larger debt to 
thy teaching than to all the teachers I 
have had, and that I have gained more 
strength from the gentle encouragement 
given me by my mother and my wife 
than from all other sources put together.” 

Such sons as these are the true knights 
of the new chivalry, who will bring in the 
day when, in going to the ballot-box, their 
mothers shall walk beside them, sweet 
and serious, and clad in the garments of 
power. God hasten the day, and may 
Massachusetts lead the van! 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
1o the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





MRS. THORPE’S STAMMERING SCHOOL. 


This lady is probably the most successful 
teacher in the correction of the defects of speech 
and stammering in this country. She has suc- 
ceeded in teaching persons to talk who have been 
given up by physicians as being wholly incapable 
of speaking as well as hopeless stammerers. Her 
system of training is original and wholly her own. 
She has the most flattering testimonials from 
prominent men in this and other cities. Her 
school is at 53 Boylston Street, where she is al- 
ways pleased to receive visitors. 





Borts, pimples, lives, ringworm, tetter, and 
all other manifestations of impure blood are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





You will always find a fine assortment of 
gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 











NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 





ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS?’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made te order; satisfaction guaranteed. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club—Monday, March 
11, 3.30 P.M. Mr. E. B. Drew will read a paper on 
“The Progress of Civilization in China.” 








Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street.—Sunday meeting for women at 
3 P.M. Subject of the address, “Helpfulness.” All 
women invited. 


Private Board —Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- 
tables. References exchanged. Mxrs. JoHN CROss, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 








An American Woman, who is known at this 
office as efficient and capable, desires a situation 
as cook or house-keeper, where she can have her 
little boy of eight years old with her. Or she would 
take a place for general housework. L. 8. 





A Competent Seamstress will work at one’s 
residence by the day or week at regular seamstress 
work and repairing. A specialty in cutting and 
finishing children’s dresses and underclothing. Best 
of references given. Address Mrs. VOGL, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 





Beautiful Pouble Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman —— Association, 3 Park 
St. Extrachairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. 


WT, CARROLL SEMINARY 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 








WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per vz. Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 


cents, mailed to any address oy the manufacturers of . 


the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Woman Suffrage Decision. 


A full report of the case of Bloomer vs. Todd. et. 
als., decided by the General Term of the Supreme Court 
of Washington Territory, including the briefs of the 
eminent counsel appearing in the case, with ail points 
in full, authorities, oral and written argument, etc., 
from the stenographer’s minutes. Prepared by A. 8. 
Austin, Esq., counsel for leading citizens of the city of 
Tacoma. Mailed post-paid on receipt of 82.00, Special 
terms on large orders, Address CITY OF DESTINY 
PUB. CO., P. O. Box 172, Tacoma, Washington Ter. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 











LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate all Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 14 Dartmouth 8t. 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS—D. M. BUNKER, K. K. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A, BAILEY. This well-established 
school gpene Oct. 1, Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING, Special attention to LIFE STUDIES 
PORTRAITURE and Lilustrating. pou at any time. 
For circulars address as above. ¥.M.CO ES. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARK 


84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 














STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 
References : HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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wanted in city and country. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicago.Il’. 








©. H. SIMONDS & CO., Printers, 45 Temple Place 
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THE VICTOR! 


Granted the odds : 
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When Fate has fo 
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